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THE GLOVE OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
BY W. B. REDFARN. 


Tue quiet and delightful little town of Saffron Walden, in Essex, is 
rich in the possession of an excellent museum, and of having in its 
midst men of high intellectual and antiquarian attainments, who know 
well how to appreciate an institution of this kind, and are always 
ready to promote its best interests and to increase its usefulness. The 
museum is stored with an excellent collection of antiquarian objects, 
many of them unique and of priceless value, and with a rare assem- 
blage of “curiosities” and miscellaneous objects of exceptional 
interest and importance. Among the more remarkable historical relics 
preserved within its walls, is the object I have chosen for illustration 
—the Glove of Mary, Queen of Scots. This relic, which is carefully 
enclosed in a glass case, is, in the Abridged Catalogue of the Saffron 
Walden Museum, thus described :—‘‘ This curiously-embroidered glove 
was presented by the unfortunate queen, on the morning of her 
execution, to a gentleman of the Dayrell family, who was in atten- 
dance upon her at Fotheringay Castle on that occasion, February 8th, 
1587. It is the property of Francis Dayrell, Esquire, of Camps ;”’ 
and of this I now proceed to give some particulars. 
There cannot be a shadow of a doubt that the glove belongs to the 
period to which it is assigned. It is, moreover, certain that it was 
received from the Dayrell family, by whom it was always looked upon 
as the veritable glove of the unhappy Mary Stuart ; and there is 
conclusive evidence that ‘‘ Marmaduke Darell” was present at the 
execution, as this subjoined letter incontestably proves. 


The Dayrell Family of Hinzton, Cambs. Copy of an original found amon 
his Majesties Records in the Tower of London, A.D. 1806, and received by Mr. Dayre 
from Mr. Lysons, and now in the Saffron Walden Museum, with a glove said to have 
been given to Marmaduke Dayrell by the Queen at the time of her execution. 


The convenience of this messenger, with the newes w™ this place dothe presentlye 
yelde: occasioneth me to trouble yo" w*® theis few lynes. I doubte not but w*® yo 
aswell as in the contries hereaboutes, there hathe beene of late sondrye rumors bruted 
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concerninge the Sco: Queene prisoner here ; w™ all, as they have bene hitherto 
untrewe ; so now y* is most true, that she hathe endured that fatall stroke this daie 
that will excuse her from beinge accessarye to any like matters that may happen 
henceforthe. 

Betweene X and XI of the clocke this present Thursdaie she was beheaded in the 
Hall of this Castle; there beinge present at y* as Commissioners, only the Earle of 
Shrewsburge and the Earle of Kent, fower other Earles we joyned w** them in the 
Commission but came not ; The Sherive of this Shire S* Rich : Knightlye, St Edwarde 
Montague, wth dws other Gentlemen of good accompte, wer also here at the 
Execution. Touchinge the manner of y* all due order was most carefully observed in 
y* she herself endured y* as wee must all truely saie that were eye wittnesses with 
great courage, and shewe of magnanimitye, albeit in some other respects she ended 
not so well as yt to be wished. The order for her funerall, yt not yet determined 
uppon; but wilbe very shortlye, as also for her people, who (wee thinke) shal be 
safelye conducted to their native countries. 

Thus have yo" brieflie, that w°* wilbe no doubte very shortlie reported unto yo" 
more at large. In the meane tyme I beseeche yo" accepte in good pte this small 
shewe of my duetifull remembraunce of yo". And so wt my humble comendacons I 
leave yo" to the mercifull ptection of the Almightie. 

ffrom ffatheringaie Castle viijt® of ffebruarye, 1586. 

Yor poore kinsman to commaunde 
Mar: Darell. 


* 
To the right woorshipp'* M* Willm Darell Esquire hat his house at Littlecott. 


I now at once proceed to describe the glove, which I have carefully 
drawn of its exact original size, and with all its details accurately 
given, on Plate XXIII. The glove is made of a light cool buff 
coloured leather, the elaborate embroidery on the gauntlet being 
worked with silver wire and silk of various colours; the roses are of 
pale and dark blue and two shades of very pale crimson ; the foliage 
represents trees, and is composed of two shades of esthetic green. A 
bird, in flight, with a long tail, figures conspicuously among the work. 
It should be here mentioned that the embroidery shown in the 
drawing is repeated in fac-simile on the other side of the glove, and 
this, having been lying against the lining of the glass case, has retained 
the colour better than the side which has been exposed for many 
years to the light. 

That part of the glove which forms the gauntlet, is lined with 
crimson satin (which is as fresh and bright as the day it was made), 
a narrow band being turned outwards as a binding to the gauntlet, on 
to which is sewn the gold fringe or lace, on the points of which are 
fastened groups of small pendant steel or silver spangles; the opening 
at the side of the gauntlet is connected by two broad bands of crimson 
silk, faded now almost to a pale pink colour, and each band is decorated 
with pieces of tarnished silver lace on each side. 

This precious relic is in perfect preservation, and my drawing has 


been made specially for the ‘‘ Retiquary ” from the relic itself, by the 


kiud permission of the managers of the museum. 

For and against the probability of the glove having actually formed a 
part of the queen’s dress on the fatal morning, we have the statement 
made in Froude’s History of England, p. 832, vol. xii., that the queen 
wore “a robe of black satin: her jacket was of black satin also looped 
and slashed and trimmed with velvet. After her prayers were 
finished, she rose and prepared.” The two executioners offering to 
assist her, but being refused with—‘‘‘ Truly, my Lords,’ with a smile 
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to the Earls, ‘I never had such grooms waiting on me before.” “The 
black robe was next removed, below it was a petticoat of crimson 
velvet. The black jacket followed, and under the jacket was a body 
of crimson satin. One of her ladies handed her a pair of crimson 
sleeves, with which she hastily covered her arms ; and thus she stood 
on the black scaffold, with the black figures all around her, blood red 
from head to foot.” May it not be assumed that the queen was clad 
entirely in black on entering the hall? And if such were the case, 
would she be wearing light leather gloves, embroidered with gay 
colours and silver lace? Again Froude says: “ Orders had been given 
that everything which she had worn should be immediately destroyed, 
that no relic should be carried off to work imaginary miracles ”»— 
“beads, Paternoster, handkerchief—each particle of dress which the 
blood had touched, with the cloth on the block and on the scaffold, was 
burnt in the hall fire in the presence of the crowd.” If this glove 
was worn in the morning of the execution, it may have escaped with 
other matters, which were probably removed before she knelt at the 
block, and therefore untouched by the blood. It is curious to note 
that the lining of the gauntlet is of crimson satin, the same “blood 
red” colour mentioned by Froude! A local antiquary suggests that 
one, if not both, of the executioners may have been gentlemen of 
position, and if so, why not a Dayrell? And if this were the case, 
what more likely than that in place of the usual money fee, which 
was given to an ordinary executioner, the queen may have given her 
glove as a last present or fee? being aware that it was a gentleman of 
position who was to be her executioner. 

The Dayrell family is of considerable standing and antiquity, and 
it received frequent notice from the Court in the reign of King 
Charles I., and this may have been brought about from their connec- 
tion with Mary Stuart during her confinement at Fotheringay Castle. 
A gentleman of considerable antiquarian knowledge, writes: “‘ Of the 
genuineness of the relic (the glove) I do not think there can be a 
shadow of a doubt ;” and it certainly looks like the glove of a person 
of high degree, and has undoubtedly been treasured by the Dayrell 
family for generations past, as a relic of Mary Queen o’ Scots. 

Hinxton is 9} miles south from Cambridge. The church is in the 
Early English style, and is dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin and 
St. John. There is an interesting monument to the memory of 
Sir Thomas Dayrell, who was buried at Castle Camps in 1669. The 
following is a copy of the inscription upon Sir Thomas Dayrell’s 
monument :— 


gu Memory of Sr. Dhomas Danrell of y® ancient Family of Lillingston 
Dayrell in y® county of Bucks where it hath continued from y* Reigne of King 
William The First called y® Conqueror. 

He was eminent for his Loyalty and services to their sacred Majesties Med Charles 
y® 1** and King Charles The 2™4 of Blessed Memory during The Late Civil Wars. He 
was Universally esteemed for his great learning and beloved by all who knew him and 
rticularly by this County where in his old age he served in The Quality of Deputy 
eutenant and Justice of Peace to The time of his death, 

In his younger years he was of Lincoln’s Inn where for y® Comlinesse of his Person 
he was chosen by consent of y® four Inns of Court to command y® Grand Masque (In 
which many Gentlemen of eminent Note and Quality in y® succeeding times had their 
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several parts) that was 7. before their Majti** ye King Charles and Queen in 
y® Banqueting House at White Hall on Candlemass Night in y® year 1633. 

And a Second time by special directions from their Maj‘*s to St Ralph Freeman 
then Lord Mayor of London at Merchant Taylors Hall where his Majy as a Marke of 
his Royal favour was pleased to confer on him The honour of K*. Hood. 

He was sometime of this place and of Castle Camps in this County where he 
departed this life on the 2™¢ day of April An. Dom. 1669. In The 66* year of his age 
and was interred in y* Chancel of the Parish Church near the Altar Table on The 
left hand. 

He married Sarah one of y® daughters and Coheirs of S* Hugh Wyndham of Pilsden 
Court in y® County of Dorset K* and Bart. By whom he had issue 4 sons viz :— 
Thomas Francis Marmaduke & Wyndham & 2 daughters Mary and Sarah. 

His eldest son Thomas dyed of y® small pox in y® 22"4 year of his age An. Dom. 
1664 & lyes buried near this monument. His 2"4 son Francis married Elizabeth one of 
hey ag and Coheirs of Edward Lewes of y® Vann in y® County of Glamorgan 

sq’ by Margaret his wife afterwards Duchesse of Richmond & Lenox. S* Francis 
had by bis said wife 2 daughters Elizabeth and Mary both dyed in their infancy. He 
dyed of y® small pox in the 30** year of his age An. Dom. 1675 and was interred near 
his father in x s¢ Church of Castle Camps. His 3rd son S* Marmaduke married 
Mary y® only daughter of St Justinian Isham of Lamport in co of Northampton 
Bart by xt Lady Vere his wife one of Ng gree of y® Right Hon. Thomas Lord 
Leigh of Stonely in y® county of Warwick. She dyed y* 5» of June An. Dom. 1697 of 

¢ small pox in the 23°¢ year of her age. The s* St Marmaduke’s second wife was 

ary only daughter and heir of William Glasscock of Farnham in y* county of 
Essex * by whom he hath issue 2 sons and 2 daughters. His 4» Son Wyndham 
dyed of y® small pox in The 224 year of his age An. Dom. 1674 and was interred in y*® 
Parish Church of St Giles in y® Fields in x county of Middlesex. He was of Lincoln’s 
Inn where he dyed lamented by all that knew him. 

His daughter Mary dyed of y® small pox in The 26*» year of her age An. Dom. 1670 
and was buried in The s* Church of S* Giles. His daughter Sarah was married to 
Francis Wyndham of Cromer in The county of Norfolk Esq. who hath issue by her 

8 sons and 2 daughters. 
Also in The Chancel of the s¢ Church of Castle Camps lies interred the body of 
Barbara Lady Hinde daughter of Anthony Powell als Herbert Esq. first y* wife of 
Francis Dayrell ® to who she bare y® s* St Thomas Dayrell and also Susanna 
afterwards wife of Thomas Wynne Esq. Her 2™4 husband was Eusebius Andrew of 
Edmonton Com. Middlesex Esq. (Father of Coll. Eusebius Andrew who was beheaded 
August y* 2274 1650) by whom she had issue Katharine afterwards married to St John 
Lent Hall of Burford in y* county of Oxford Kn*. who dyed An. Dom. 1691 in y* 724 
year of her age & was buried near her husbandin The Parish Church of Befils-lee in y* 
county of Berks. Her 3™¢ Husband was Edward Hinde of Maddingley in this county 
K*. whom she survived many years and died An. Dom. 1667 in y* 89th year of her age. 
Patri optimo et Charissimo Officiose pietatis 
et memories ergo 
Hoc Monumentum 
Posuit 


M.D. 
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(Continued from page 184.) 


[fo. 200.] “ . 
Insertions to y® Prolusion, 


place this paragr IIII. sect. 7 (A.) p. 195. 


Thus much for topick miracles. Now for prodigies w™ are seldome seene. 
There was a miracle in an. dn. 1661. mens. w“ I thought good here to 
insert. The river Darwent beneath Darby, and y* river Trent above 
Sawley in Winter tyme were dried up, that one might walke over drie-shod 
on foote. And this is allusively applyed to y* of Exod. ig. where Moses 
stretched forth his hands upon y* Sea, and y°® word caused y® Sea to run 
back by a strong East-wind all y* night, and made y* Sea drie-land for y* 
waters were divided. As also to y‘ of Joshua (Josh, 14) the Lord yo" 
God dried up y® waters of Jordan before you, untill you were gon over. 
Here upon divers conjectures are divulg’d concerning y* prognostick event, 
some dire and ominous, others auspitious. But canvass y* cause, and you 
will find noe prodigious signe out of y* course of Nature : Only y® Astral 
spiritt (as one calls it) possessing some phanaticks, in w™ is y* Seate & 
dominion of unruly imaginations. For this happens many yeers in greate 
frosts, espetially two or three miles beneath some Mill, where y° Flood= 
gates beeing baracaded w™ frost and ice, the waters are bridled up below. 
The incomparable Silvester describes it thus— 

But when ye keener winter’s breath began 
To Christaline ye Baltick Ocean, 

To glaze y® Lakes, & bridle up ye floods, 

And Peru wigg wtt Wool y® bald-pate woods. 

At Wilne ferry, when occasion desires it, they can buy att y* kings mills 
from a groate to a testar, ten thousand or a hundred thousand tunns of water, 
w™ they commonly call a dash (the cheapest commoditie as I conceave in 
y° world) w® will raise y* waters at y* ferry halfe a foote or neere a foote in 
two houres space to raise theire Gainsburrough vessells, and carrie them a 
mile or two, reserved they must watch theire opportunitie: Noe marvell then 
if y° Coércive violence of y® frost stopping y* Cataract above should give 
a shallow to the next ford, 

Such an other stupendous prodigie you have in many places in summer- 
tyme. The Elements doe seeme to burne like fire, and the sunn at his set- 
ting is all flameing-blood, brandishing his rayes w™ a larger Perimiter than 
usuall, Here y* violence of fancie perverts y® faithfull representations of 
reason. For in Melburne Common, and diverse other glades in summer 
tyme, where they burne Brakin to make Wash-balls, the fuliginous clouds of 
duskie smoldring smoake conglomerating togeather does offuscate y° whole 

fo. 200 b. 
Horizon for fours or sight miles, yett beeing a drie meteor is very diaphanous. 
Now your opticks will tell you, that y* causes of diversities of lustres, pro- 
ceeds from y* contrarie lights or passages through mediums diversly limited. 
[fo. 203 D.] And observe moreover y* noe ordinarie Horizon extends above 
4 miles from y* centre: take notice alsoe y' y* clouds (as the meteorologists 
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affirme) extend sometymes not above halfe a mile from y* earth, att y* 
highest but 3 miles, soe y* any where foure miles distant from y* Caustick 
place, you may see y* bright sunn ride in triumph w™ a serene & glorious 
aire. And this I have oft observed. And these two I may reckon amongst 
the pseudo miracles. 


Place this § I. sect. 7. but enquire p. 193 (8). 

By & Byen in saxon signifies a habitation, here upon wee say, where 
bien you, that is where dwell you? hence Darby, Bretby, etc. Wick, in y* 
Saxon toung sais one signifies y° bosome or mouth of a river; another y* 
it notes a secure station, where many dwelling houses are built togeather ; a 
third sais it signifies a Castle : and this may be applied to standwick, Col- 
wick, & y® like. Ley denotes a lake, as Mawley de malo lacu, Shirley de 
limpido lacu, Horsley, Cowley, Shipley, etc. from y* poole or watring places 
of their horses & keyne. Others may think /ey to be a parcell of Land 
lay’d downe from tillage ; and if conjectures may take place not improbable 
from y® alluding coate of arms of many names terminating in Ley, as 
Shirley, Stirley, who beare Paly of severall parts w™ altogeather resembles 
Ley-lands. But here I repeate my former Apothegme, agreeing w' him 
y‘ saies, Etymologies are frivolous & fallacious, and for y* most part ridicu- 
lous; for many tymes where the proprietie of words is too strictly attended 
upon, the true & genuine sense is lost. And here I exauctorate myselfe 
of y* office of an Onomathetes, or 2 Nomenclator. 

vid, § X. sect. 5 (z) Errata. 

Here are many mistakes, and some I confess voluntarie, & these are 
animated by a sentence of myne owne in my Eugenia: mallem doctulis 
aliquantulum erroribus imbui, quum ccela prorsus rerum caligine offundi. I 
had rather be a little stained w™ learned errors, than altogeather misled w™ 
blind ignorance. And an other cause, there are some pedantick errors w™ 
as triviall I pass over w™ a generous carelessness, But y* maine cause is. 
These mistakes by collision of probabilitie & uncertaintie upon conference, 
information & redargution, like flint & steele may strike such sparks, as may 
begett a bright flame to illustrate y° whole Historie. 


{fo. 201.] 
§ VII. sect. g (a). 
They have noe thunder in theire speech in coughing of y* teeth like y* 
lower Britans in France. They have noe querulous tone like y* Irish, noe 
wharleing like them of Carleton in Leic-shire: But sumething a broad lan- 
guage much like y°® Dorsett dialect in Greeke. 
vid. 209. ‘The Gentleman 


§ IX. 
Campe and Court. 
Here is noe Ackeldamas or feilds of blood, noe Theatre for Tragedies, 
in this shire, noe battles fought, few warlick exploits, noe transaction of 
State, all w I take for blessing. Hor. qd. 


Beatus ille qui procul negotiis 
Rura paterna colit sua. 


see y° translation at y* end of y* paragraph. But y* cause is there is noe strong 
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castles, noe fortifications, whither armies may retreate, from whence they may 
issue. The vicinitie of Nottingham Castle & y* neighbour provinces have 
usurped this honour, if you call it an honour or happiness to be in continuall 
Al-arms. From y* high peakish mountains, whose Horizon is seen dilated, 
wee may, as from y* maine mast of this floating Iland, take a survey of y* 
bordring counties; here you may see them weltring in goare & blood, 
w™ storms & tempests, & thunders, & devastations; in y* interim Darby- 
shire solaceing w™ y° Poett in this hemistick— 


— Medijs tranquillus in undis, 


calme in midst of y* boisterous waters. Here is noe castle kept by y* Danes, 
as in Nottingham for y° Mercian & West-Saxon Kings to day siege against 
it for a yeere togeather. Noe battles like y‘ where John de la Pole Earle of 
Lincolne (who™ Rich. 3 y* Usurper had declared his heire apparant) where 
4000 Irish lost theire lives. Noe conflagrations as in y° warrs between Steven 
and Mawde y* Empress, by Robert Earle of Gloster who cast downe y* 
walls & fired it. Now for Yorke=shire ; here is noe Pomfreet infamous for 
y° murder of princes. Here is no Palme-sunday fight in y* quarrels of 
Yorke and Lancaster, where thirtie thousand were slaine upon y® spott. 
Here has been no massacres as in y® adjacent countie Stafford at Leich- 
feild, which is cald Cadaveru™ campes from thence, where thousands of 
Christians in ye raigne & rage of Dioclesian y* Emp. was putt to Martyr- 
dome. Here hath been noe Robert Bossu the Chruch-back Earle of 
Leicester, to cause y® cittie to be erazed by Hen. 2. No Richard y* 3. 
to fight a Bosworth field. Noe traitors here as when Ethelbald King of 
Mercians was slaine at Segges-wald by treason of his subjects. This Segges- 
wald I take to be y® cross from y® Fossway betwixt the lodge of y* Woulds 
& Leicestre. But see y* Allegiance fidelitie & charitie of our Darby-sh. 
to procure his bodie, & give it an honorable entombment at his pallace 
royall at Repton. , 
{fo. 201h.] 

In y° common commotions & universal conquests, they have submitted 
w*" the rest. That y° Catholick conquest of ye Romans overwhelmed all 
y° Realme & amongst y* rest this Darby-sh, it is noe doubt, but where 
theire sources garisons & fortifications should be raised here is ye dispute. 
Little Chester (as a peculiar or Countie-castle to Magna Chester in y* Wall 
neere Hault Hessell) by y° Roman monies theire found, seems to be a 
colonie of y* Roman souldjers /for soe y* name may import from Castrum : 
but I would not have every place where such coine is found to be a garrison; 
for then why not Chadston a neighbouring towne where greate plentie have 
beene turned up, in y® custodie of M.R.W. Lord of y* soile? neither do I 
believe y* y° Romans horded up all theire monies to themselves, but made 
use of it for exchange & barter, & soe y* subject commonly had as greate 
a share. 

And here I must a little fling out. Since mintage & coinage are y* high 
prerogatives of Princes, I wonder y* every trades-man dares assume y' libertie 
to forge halfepence & farthings! All my care & feare for posteritie is, I 
am afraid y‘ these coynes, y* image & superscription y‘ they beare, will be 
reputed for pettie princes in a rebellious parliament. 

But after 1 have thus expatiated to returne to memorable accidents in the 
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common desolation & harrassing of i Danes this shire had his share ; And 
by y® Lady Ethelfleda y* Mercian Lady redintigrated. From hence Burth- 
red y® last K. of Mercia w™ his Queene Ethels-with after 22 yeers of theire 
raigne were exiled. 

An Historian ought to be impartiall, and therefore I will continue y* true 
storie though something to a blemish ; And looking into y* differences of 
tyme, w™ in every age produceth divers effects, we shal find sometymes an 
alteration. 

The Phisitians tells me y' y® pestilence an epidemicall & generall conta- 
gion does assaile & infect all sorts of people all sexes ages & complexions, 
few escaping y® virulencie, I. If a man by age, some cronicall disease, 
or mortall ulcer doe die, w at any other season would have caused him to 
render his due to nature ; yett theire will appeare some spotts & marks: 
such an other straine of infection did infatuate, nay strike starke-madd y* 
greater part of this countie in y® generall defection in y‘ horrid rebellion 
about y* middle of y* Sixteenth centurie: But seeing God hath commanded 
us to forgive our enemies, & y* King to forgett, by an act of oblivion, I 
shal spare to mention any man. After this paroxisme of a phrensie was 
past, like to an Ash-wensday after a Shroves-tuesday at y* Roman Carni- 
vall, they all returned to their pristine sense due obedience and allegiance. 

Here is noe high-waies or post-waies, & soe more proper to secure a 
forraigne enemie ; as also bycause a mediterrane cuntrie y* more remote for 
forraigne inCursions to force a rescue: soe y‘ here at Melburne, John Duke 
of Burbon was immured 19 yeers, haveing beene taken prisoner at Agen- 
court; And an other great Queene was here secured at Buxtons, rather to 
be expunged out of all Cronicles then related. 

Sect. 2. For Court-ship wee find at Nottingham in an, 1000 — two 
Kings viz. of Scotland & Wales yeelded themselves unto K. Edw. the 
Elder. At Nottingham I find Richard y* 2. an. 1392, to summon y* 
Aldermen of London to a Counsell, and there imprison them: And y‘ he 
removed thither y* Chancerie, from whence it was returned y* next yeere 
following. Al this Court-ship is here confer’d upon Nottingh. for y® Castles 
sake, 


fo 202. 

Mathew Paris tells me y' Hen. 2. went a bunting upon such a day into 
Clypton Park in 4 forrest of Sherwood; And all y‘ I can find by read- 
ing or relation King James went one day a hunting into Horseley-pa:ke, 
& from thence in progress to Darby, where one memorable accident befell. 
The high-sheriff ae King upon y* verge of y° countie, as he was 
delivering his speech & unto his Ma‘ he fell downe speechless of an 
Apoplexie & died, not many houres after. 

They have in this countie fowre Castles, but they are called for honnour 
& ornament: as y* Castle in y* peake for y* honnour of Peverell, Bolsover, 
Codner & Melburne w® last is utterly effaced. 

Here follows y® Ode translated by our More-lands Bard. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ANCIENT AND MODERN ARMS OF THE CITY OF 
CARLISLE. 


BY RICHARD 8. FERGUSON, F.S.A., 
MAYOR OF CARLISLE. 


THE ancient arms of the city of Carlisle, as used by the old Corpora- 
tion until the year 1835 (when the reform of municipal corporations 
took place and was attended with many lamentable changes), were, 
or, a cross pattée between four roses, gules, charged in the fesse point 
with a similar rose of the field, as here engraved. For this bearing, 
with occasional variations, there is 
abundant evidence, going back four 
hundred years or more. This is to be 
found on the reverse of the City Seal, 
where the cross appears within the 
inner circle as an attenuated cross 
pattée, or St. Cuthbert’s Cross, be- 
tween four sexfoils, and charged in the 
centre with a similar sexfoil. The sur- 
rounding legend is > S’ COMMVNIS 
: CIVIVM : KARLIOLENSIS. The 
obverse of the seal bears a seated figure 
of the Blessed Virgin, draped and 
nimbed, holding by her left arm on her 
knee the infant Saviour, and in her 

FIG. 1, ARMS OF CARLISLE. = yi +ht hand a fleur-de-lis headed sceptre. 
In the outer circle is the legend > S’ COMMVNIS : CIVIVM : 
KARLIOLENSIS, and in the inner circle AVE MARIA GRACIA 
PLENA. The engraving, fig. 2, of a greatly reduced size, is from 
Lewis, and is very rudely executed ; in it the cross is, as already 
expressed, a kind of attenuated cross pattée fimbriated.* 

Among the muni- 
ments of the Corpora- 
tion is a Letter of Safe- 
Conduct of the date of 
1462, to which this 
seal is appended. The 
engraving, fig. 8, 
shows the central 
portion of the reverse 


FIG. 2. SEAL OF THE ; of the seal ; and it is 
ad i ae a, interesting to add that 














* On Plate XXIV., Ihave endeavoured, in connection with my friend Mr. 
Ferguson’s highly interesting paper, to give a faithful representation of this remark- 
ably fine old seal, of the exact size of the original. The terminations of the limbs of 
the cross on the reverse, it will be seen, do not partake of the form of the cross 
moline as represented in error on figs. 8 and 6, and the sex-foils are also not 
exactly of the forms there drawn. I also give on Plate XXV., for the sake of com- 

rison of the form of the Cross on the Carlisle seal, engravings of the Seal of St. 

thbert’s Priory, Durham, and of his Pectoral Cross.—L. Sownre. 
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the same matrices are now in use that were in use in 1462. The 
“ Letter of Safe-Conduct ” to which I have alluded, is from James III., 
King of Scotland, and is for fifteen days’ safe-conduct for Richard, 
Earl of Warwick ; William, Earl of Kent; 
John, Bishop of Durham ; John, Lord 
Montagu ; Ralph, Baron of Greystoke ; 
and others travelling into Scotland. It 
is dated at Dumfries, June 17, 1462, sub 
magno sigillo nostro, but the seal of the 
City of Carlisle (through some cause 
hitherto unexplained) is appended to 
this document. This ‘ Safe-conduct ” 
is now preserved among the Corporation 
muniments, and is printed in the 
Archaological Journal (Vol. XVIL., p. 
54), where Mr. Albert Way describes the 
seal, and calls the roses sex-foils. He 
describes the reverse as—‘‘ a plain cross with a sex-foiled flower at 
the intersection, between four sex-foils.” Although he calls the cross 
plain, it does not extend to the margin of the field, and broadens out 
at the end of its arms, as in the engraving. Mr. Way considers the 
document to be a copy, merely, of a deed ‘‘sub magno sigillo nostro” 
to which the Carlisle seal has been fixed as evidence that it is a true 
copy, but this is only supposition, and no authority is extant for 
supporting it. 

This coat, a red cross between four red roses in a golden field, 
is on the fly-leaf of the “‘ Dormont Book,” dated 1561. In this 
instance the ends of the cross are fleurie, not patée, and the fifth or 
central rose is omitted. This is the earliest authority for the tinc- 
tures. This same coat of arms (the cross pattée and five roses) occurs 
on the seal of the Mayor of Carlisle appended to the admission of 
Leonard Dykes to the freedom of the City in 1640. The legend round 
the seal is defaced, except the word MAIORIS.* It is curious that 
the deed purports to be sealed with the Corporation Seal, whereas the 
‘ Mayor’s seal has actually been used. The same seal, but in worse 
condition, is also found attached to a deed of 16738. 

The cross pattée and roses appear also on the Statute-Merchant 
Seal of the City of Carlisle. “It is engraved on fig. 4, and is evidently 
half of a circular seal, from a matrix purposely cut in two. The 
shield has, it will be seen, borne the cross pattée, and five roses, which 
appear on the town seal. The legend is S[IGILLUM STATUTE 
ME]RCATORIS CARLILE 1670." The matrix of this seal, or 








* Apud Ciuitatem Carlioli vicesimo secondo die mensis May Anno dni nri Caroli 
nune regis Anglie decimo sexto Annog dni 1640 Maiore, ballis, et maxima pte 
Consilij dict Ciuitatis conventis Leonardus Dykes Armiger Creatus factus et admissus 
fuit liber Ciuis et burgensis dict Ciuitatis Carlioli, pro suis auxilijs et bene meritis 
dict Ciuitat impensis et impendensis; Qui juravit fidelitatem pro nro regi et Maiore 
dict Ciuitate more solit In cujus rei testimoniu Johnes Baynes Armiger Maior 
Ciuitat pred manu sua et comuir Sigillo dict Ciuitate Carlioli apposuit die et Anno 
supra _ Extract ex recordis Ciuits Carlioli prdict p me Leonard Milborne clicum 
Curie ibn. 

+ Pro. Soc. Ant., 2nd Series, vol. vii., p. 119. 
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rather moiety of a seal, cannot now be found, but I have been furnished 
by Mr. Perceval with a gutta-percha* impres- 
sion made by the late Mr. Albert Way. 

The same coat occurs on the escutcheon 
held by the lion on the top of “Carel” cross, 
which was built, as the inscription tells us, in 
1682, “Joseph Reed, Maior.” Here it is to be 
noted the cross pattée or fleurie becomes a 
plain cross, whose arms extend to the borders 
of the field and the fifth or central rose dis- 
appears. It is, in fact, simply or, a cross 
between four roses, gules. A new Mayor's 
Seal must have been made about this time, or 
a little later, for in 1709 I find the Mayor's 
seal attached to a deed of that date, and it 
bears a plain (thin) cross extending to the 
borders of the field. There is no central rose, 
: that portion of the bearing having finally 

ria. 4, disappeared when the Mayor's seal used in 
STATUTE-MERCHANT SEAL 1709 was made. The Mayor’s seal now in 
salt mies use differs only in the shape of the shield 
from its predecessor. It was made in 1731, as shown by the inscrip- 
tion round the rim, which is ‘‘JOSEPH JACKSON, Mayor, 1731.” 
It bears on a shield within the inner 
circle, a plain cross between four roses. 
The surrounding legend is, SIGILLVM 
- OFFICII - MAIORIS - CIVITATIS 
- CARLIOLEN. We find these same 
armorial bearings (the plain cross and 
four roses) on the exterior of the Town 
Hall, once under date of 1717, ‘‘Joseph 
Parker, Mayor,” and again in 1799, 
‘Richard Jackson, Mayor.” They occur 
again on the fine piece of ironwork which 
decorates the Corporation pew, in St. 
Cuthbert’s Church, of the date doubtless 
when the church was rebuilt, viz., 1778. 
It is also found marked on the city 
boundary stones. 

Thus there is abundant evidence ¢ that the ancient arms of Carlisie 

* It is thus described in the Catalogue of the Museum formed by the Archwologi- 
cal Society at Carlisle in 1869 :—“ Moiety of a silver seal, of which the two parts, no 
doubt preserved in the custody of two distinct officials of the city, were united by a 
screw, and by a mortice and tenon. When complete it displayed an escutcheon of 
the City arms, and on the portion preserved appear thes legend, &.” The “ portion 
preserved ” is now wanting. 

+ I had hoped to have additional evidence in Carlisle Cathedral. Dr. Todd, in his 
M.S. “ Notitia Ecclesis Cathedralis Carliolensis,” writes, ‘‘ Cirea An. D. MCCCLX 
. » . Civitas Karliol ad Struendam Ecclesiam Nummos de publico Zrario Suppe- 
ditarunt ; ut Arma Fecialia restantur que in Ecclesia ibidem depicta cernantur.” 
Arma fecialia means the Heraldic Arms, the coutsof Arms. A shield now in the 
roof bears a plain red cross containing four red roses in a golden field. This, of 
course,is modern, but one would suppose there was authority for it. At the restoration 


of the Cathedral in 1856 the old shields and bosses from the roof were carried away 
by the workmen and sold for 2s. 6d. a-piece. 











Fig. 5. 
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were a red cross (sometimes represented as pattée and sometimes as 
moline) between four red roses in a gol- 
den field, while a fifth rose was charged 
on the centre of the cross, and that 
about the end of the 17th century the 
cross pattée became a plain cross, and 
the central rose was omitted. To pur- 
sue the investigation—can reason be 
found why a red cross with five red 
roses should be the ancient armorial 
bearings of Carlisle? I think there 
can. 

An obvious and a probable way for a 
civic corporation to acquire its armorial 
bearings would be .by adoption of those of some successful leader of 
the municipal forces. It is certainly more than a coincidence that we 
find the ancient family of Carlisle of Carlisle * bearing on a golden 
field a red cross fleurie or pattée ; and that a member of that family, 
Hildredus de Carliol, or de Carlisle, was sheriff of Carlisle (not. 
Cumberland) in the reigns of Henry I. and Henry II. Another local 
hero, Andrew de Harcla, the gallant defender of Carlisle in the siege 
by Robert Bruce in 1815, also bore argent, a plain red cross, canton- 
ing a martlet. ‘‘ Sire Michel de Herteclaue de argent a une crois de 
goules. Sire Andrew de Herteclaue meisme les armes e un merelot 
de sable.” A beautiful initial letter on the Charter granted to Car- 
lisle by Edward II. represents Harcla, recognisable by the arms on 
his shield, defending Carlisle with great vigour and force. The citi- 
zens evidently thought much of him, and probably remembered his 
banner and arms long after Andrew de Harcla had gone to his death- 
verse on Haribee Hill, but the colour of his shield, and the shape of 
his cross, differ from those of the City of Carlisle. That city proba- 
bly took its arms from those of the family of De Carlisle. 

It yet remains to account for the red roses. I think that those 
have been adopted in honour of the Virgin Mary, whose cult prevailed 
extensively in Carlisle, and whose emblem the red rose is.t The 








* Nicholas Carlisle, in his “ History of the Carlisle Family,” p. 27, says that 
Dethick, Garter King at Arms, tempore Elizabeth, in a grant of arms recites that 
Carlisle of Carlisle bore those arms in the reign of Edward I. In Nicholas’s Roll of 
Arms of Peers and Knights, compiled between 2nd and 7th of Edward II. is—“ Sir 
William de Carlel de Or a une crois patee de goules.” 

+ The usual emblem flowers of the B.V.M. are the lily and the flowering almond. 
But she is addressed in the ancient sequences as ‘‘ Rosa sine spina”—“ Rosa spinis 
carens ”—‘‘ Rosa speciosa ”—‘*‘ Rosa mystica” in the Litany of Loretto. Strictly her 
rose was the rose of Jericho, which was called “ Rosa Mariw,” and should be repre- 
sented with four petals. I do not think this rule was adhered to, for on an aumry in 
the Cathedral I find the five-petalled rose, and Prior Gondibar, whose initials are 
also there, probably intended to h the patroness of the Cathedral. It may be 
added that the lily took its origin, together with the rose, as an emblem of the Virgin 
Mary, from a misapplication of a passage of Scripture—‘‘ I am the rose of Sharon, 
and the lily of the valieys” (Song of Solomon, ii.1). The early commentators all 
applied this passage to Christ or (and more correctly) to his Bride the Church. But 
when, in later times, the cultws of the Virgin i was developed, the words were 
assigned to her. The “ rose” here is not a rose at all, but to judge from the Hebrew 
word used, some bulbous plant growing on the plains, and, probably, a narcissus. 
Hence the terms add to the Virgin Mary, “‘ Rosa sine spina,” “ Rosa spinis 
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Cathedral was dedicated to her, and the old name of the foundation 
was the Priory or House of Regular Canons (not monastery) of the 
B.V.M. ; its chief glory was a life-sized image of her, dressed gaily 
with jewels and in fine clothes ; while its pillars were diapered with 
huge red roses, and the monogram J.M. (Jesu Maria). She was, too, 
the patroness of the city ; she had personally intervened for its pro- 
tection in one of the Scottish sieges, and a chapel dedicated to her 
stood on the top of the English Gate. She thus came to be repre- 
sented on the City Seal, and her roses (such at least is my idea) 
found place on the civic shield of arms.* 

Surely a coat of arms so interesting, and the sole one appertaining 
to Carlisle for which there is unquestionable authority, should not be 
discarded : rather, since the modern one has grown so familiar to us, 
let us keep both: and let us distinguish them, as heralds do those of 
France, as “ Carlisle Ancient” and ‘‘ Carlisle Modern.” 

Another distinct bearing, I am informed by Mr. Bellasis, occurs in 
an Alphabet of Arms at the College of Arms, tempore Charles II. ; 
“ Cumb. Carlisle—Gules, two keys in saltire between four cross cross- 
lets fitchee, or (a city)” ; but this, there can be no question, is an 
, error; the arms are clearly those of thé 
See of Peterborough. 

The arms adopted by the “Reformed” 
Corporation of Carlisle in 1835 are 
engraved on fig. 7, and may be described 
as vert,on a base wavy of six, argent 
and azure, a castle between two roses, 
or; on a chief, gules, a lion passant- 
guardant of the fourth. 

I can nowhere find that these arms 
were ever used or recognised by the 
unreformed Corporation of Carlisle. 
They are not given in any of the Her- 
ald’s Visitations, and are not known to 

. the College of Arms, except as occurring 
FIG. 7. ee ame on certain old maps and books. So far 
’ as I can ascertain this shield first occurs 








carens,” were perhaps more correct than was intended. The so-called rose of Jericho, 
sometimes mentioned in this connection, was simply a curious plant (Anastatica 
hierochuntina) picked up by the pilgrims on the hot sandy plains near Jericho, and 
from its dry ligneous character easily conveyed home asa relic. I am indebted to 
— Prescott for some of the above information ; also to Mr. Bellasis and the Rev. 

* I am rather inclined to think that here we have the explanation of the name of 
the residence of the Bishop of Carlisle—‘ Rose Castle.” It is called “ La Rose.” 
“ Escrit a nostre manoir de la Rose ” occurs often in Bishop Welton’s register (Letters 
from Northern Registers), while earlier still (the first —- of the place), Edward I. 
issues Parliamentary writs “ apud La Rose,” xxvi. ‘alle the Ho (1801), Stubb’s 
Select Charters. To this day Rose Castle is frequently called the Jag by the people 
of the neighbourhood. (See Lord W. Howard’s Household Surtees Society, 
vol. 68, p. 130). Probably Bishop Halton, when he built oe Os Castle, named it with 
reference to the patroness of this Cathedral. Bishop Barnes sealed with a single rose, 
— engraved. The seal is pendant to two o three deeds, tempore Elizabeth, 

m of the Corporation of Carlisle. Lord Scrope also executes these deeds 
seals with a bird on a mount. 
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on Speed’s Map of Cumberland, which was published in 1610,* where 
it appears on a plan of Carlisle, in the corner of the county map: a 
fac-simile is here reproduced, fig. 8. The base here is wavy of four 
pieces only, two of which are scored diagonally according to the con- 
ventional notation for purpure. But this certainly 
means nothing: this method of indicating tinctures 
was not known in England in 1610, and all the other 
tinctures of the shield are tricked with letters. 

The arms as just described are assigned to Carlisle, 
in a M.S. Book in the College of Arms, called 
Arms of Towns of the date of Charles II., and 

pangs appear again in Britannia Depicta, or Ogilvy 
ARMS FROM SPEED. tmproved, 1675, in my possession, and on it the 
tinctures are denoted by scoring, and the base is 
wavy of four arg. and az. They appear again in an anonymous book, 
published in London in 1713, entitled The Arms or Common Seals 
of the Cities and Borough Towns in England and Wales, and again 
in Cox’s Magna Britannia published in 1720, where the base is 
wavy of four, argent and azure, and the lion on the chief is pagsant 
to the sinister! The same arms occur in Guillim, of 1724, but not’ 
in the editions of 1660, 1664, or in earlier ones,t and they occur 
in Buck’s View of Carlisle in 1745, where the base is wavy of 
four, argent and sable. They also occur in a curious old MS. of arms 
of towns and families, arranged under counties, and done in trick, in 
the possession of Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A. On it the arms of 
“ The City of Carlisle ’’ are drawn as argent, in base two bars wavy, 
sable, thereon a castle between two roses or; on a chief, yules, a lion 
passant guardant of the third. But this, of course, is erroneous, as 
metal could not be placed on metal. 

This same coat, having the base wavy of four, occurs on a stone 
in the wall of the Corporation House at King Garth, with this 
inscription :—“ George Pattinson, Esqr., Mayor of the City of Car- 
lisle, and Mr. John Brown, Mr. George Sowerby, Bayliffs 1751 ;” and 
I further find it on a silver cup belonging to the Guild of Butchers 
of Carlisle, and presented to them by William Nanson, of London, 
in 1791. This instance is remarkable as having no base wavy, and 
as having a crest, viz., a Standard displayed argent, thereon a cross 
gules—the Standard of St. George of England! What may be the 











* Speed gives no authority for assigning this coat to Carlisle. But be it also noted 
that he further gives the arms of “ The Earles of Carlile,” viz., “‘ Marcatus E.,” 
* Ran Meschines,” “ Andrew Harkley,” and those of ‘‘ Henry Clifford Earle,” i.e. of 
Cumberland. On the second edition, after 1660, Speed has the arms of 
** James Hay, E. of Carlile,” and ‘“‘ Charles Howard, E. of Carlile.” He initials the 
arms of Marcatus as 6, three spears bevdwise o., armed a. ; of Meschines, barry o 
and g; and of Harkley, a, a cross g, cantoning a martlet v. These are tricked with 
letters. ‘I'he chequers and fesse of Clifford he does not trick at all, but the alternate 
squares he scores with the notation for purpure, clearly meaning nothing, for the 
chequers of Clifford are well known to be or and az. I am writing with both editions 
of Speed’s map before me. The second edition is from the same plate, on which the 
two additional coats of arms have been cut. The escutcheons in the arms of Hay 
(argent, three escutcheons, gules) are in the 1676 edition scored for purpure, but bear 
the initial @ for the right colour, gules. The arms of “ Prince Rupert, D. of 
Cumberland,” are also given. 

+ I do not know about the edition of 1679. 
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SEAL OF THE PRIORY OF ST. CUTHBERT, DURHAM. 





PECTORAL CROSS FOUND ON THE BREAST OF THE EXHUMED BODY OF 
8ST, CUTHBERT. 














ST. CUTHBERT’S SEAL AND CROSS. 
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authority for this I know not. The arms already described crop up 
again on a plate in Hutchinson’s History of Cumberland, pub- 
lished by F. Jollie in 1794. This curious plate was drawn by Carlile, 
a well-known local artist, and engraved by James Lewis. It is perfectly 
clear that none of those concerned in its production knew anything 
of heraldry, except, perhaps, how to represent the tinctures by 
scoring. The plate contains five oval views of buildings in Carlisle, 
and round the central one (a view of the Cathedral) are ranged eight 
coats of arms, six of which are evidently, though in some instances 
falsely and reversedly, taken from the second edition of Speed’s Map. 

In November, 1798, Mr. Jollie, the publisher of Hutchinson’s 
History, and who was a man of great enterprise, brought out the 
Carlisle Journal. He headed it with the coat of arms whose history 
I have been discussing, and filled up a column or two with an account 
of Carlisle, taken, as no doubt he took the arms, from that history, 
but with the base wavy of four pieces scored for argent and azure. 
The using by the Journal of this armorial heading no doubt familiar- 
ised people with it; the present heading was adopted in 1838. Jollie 
was the pioneer of several enterprising local publishers and printers— 
Jefferson, the Thurnams, and others—who have all adopted this coat 
as the arms of Carlisle ; some giving four, others six pieces in the 
base. It also appears on the cheques of the local banks, who one and 
all score the base as argent and gules / 

n S. Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary, published in 1831, an 
engraving is given of this coat as the arms of Carlisle. The compiler 
in his preface states that Sir George Naylor and other gentlemen at 
the Heralds’ College furnished the arms. This only comes round to 
the 1724 edition of Guillim, and the MS. Book of “no great 
authority.” But the engraving given in Lewis is the parent of some 
of the modern editions of this coat ; it has the base wavy of six, the 
first example that I find. ‘The castle, too, here first changes from its 
old form of a simple tower to two towers joined by a curtain wall in 
which is a gate. 

Neither Camden, Tonge, St. George, or Dugdale, give this coat of 
arms ; nor was it ever, excepting the instance at King Garth, used 
by the Corporation of Carlisle until after 1835. It first makes its 
appearance on the picture of Mr. G. G. Mounsey, now in the Town 
Hall, where the base is wavy of four, argent and sable. Up to that 
time I believe it to have had no sanction by the Corporation of 
Carlisle, and to have been the spontaneous invention of Speed, evoked 
out of his own inner consciousness. If so, his invention had a great 
success: it was taken up by the map makers, and the print sellers, 
and the book writers: it was adopted by the Reformed Corporation, 
and is now universally supposed to be the Arms of the City of 
Carlisle! More astounding yet: it has of late years appeared on ball- 
cards, and on club note paper, as the Arms of the County of Cumber- 
land, in happy disregard of the fact that counties have not and cannot 
have coats of arms. 
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THE FIRST VASES MADE AT ETRURIA, IN 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


On the accompanying engraving, Plate XXVI., are represented, from 
drawings made by myself, two out of the first six vases ever made at 
the famous “ Etruria” works of Messrs. Wedgwood and Bentley. 
They were made on the very day of opening those works—June 18th, 
1769—in commemoration of that event; being “thrown” by the great 
Josiah Wedgwood himself, and the wheel turned for him by his 
partner, Thomas Bentley. ‘‘On that day,” as I wrote in 1864, and 
now quote, “might have been seen gathered together in one of the 
rooms of the ‘ Black Works’ such a group of persons as would have 
made a painter’s heart glad! Here sat the great Josiah Wedgwood 
—great in fame, great in reputation, great in worldly goods, but 
greater far in mind and intellect and nobleness of character—at the 
potter’s bench, his bare arms encircling the ball of pliant clay, while 
his busy fingers and practical eye formed it into classic shape ; and 
there stood his partner, Thomas Bentley, at the potter's wheel, which 
he turned with a care suited to the auspicious occasion, and to 
the requirements of his great chief. Standing by, no doubt, and 
watching with pleasurable anxiety the progress of the work, were 
Mrs. Wedgwood and many friends ; while on the board in front of 
the ‘father of potters’ would be ranged the vases as he produced them.” 
The vases thus formed, of Etruscan shape, went through all the 
subsequent processes of turning, baking, etc., and were ultimately 
painted in the purest Etruscan style, with figures and ornamental 
borders. On one side of each was a group of figures (the subjects 
each taken from Sir William Hamilton’s work, and representing 
Hercules and his companions in the Gardens of the Hesperides), 
painted in red on the black “ basaltes” body of the ware. Beneath 
the group, on each, are the words “ Artes Etrurie renascunter.” On 
the other side of each is the appropriate inscription :— 


JUNE XIII. MDCCLXIX. 
One of the first Days Productions 


P at 
Etruria in Staffordshire 

by 
Wedgwood and Bertley. 


Three of these vases—the two here engraved and one other—are 
still in the possession of Francis Wedgwood, Esq. ; and similar ones, 
it is recorded, were deposited under the foundation of one of the 
wings of Etruria Hall, which was commenced building not long after 
they were made. Each vase bears a label written by Wedgwood 
himself, on which are the words, “ Part of Plate 129, vol 1, of 
Hamilton’s Antig. Hercules and his Companions in the Gurden of 
the Hesperides.” They are amongst the most interesting of historical 
or art-relics connected with Wedgwood, or the works and village of 


Etruria which he founded. 
LLEWELLYNN JEWITT. 
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SEAL OF RICHARD BEAUCHAMP, FIFTH EARL OF WARWICK. 


ENGLISH SEALS. 
BY J. LEWIS ANDRE. 


Ir has been asserted by some writers that the Anglo-Saxons were 
almost unacquainted with the use of seals, but this is not the fact, as 
their kings, bishops, and nobles employed them. Offa, King of Mercia, 
is known to have possessed one, and the matrix of that belonging to 
Alfric, Earl of Mercia, was dug up at Winchester, early in the 
present century. lfric flourished in the latter half of the tenth 
century, and his seal bears the half length figure of the owner, crowned, 
and with a sword in his hand. 

After the Conquest the use of the seal grew more and more into 
favour, and in later times was considered even a necessary appendage 
to a deed to insure its validity. Blomfield, the Historian of Norfolk, 
states that the earliest sealed charter known, is one of Edward the 
Confessor, in connection with the foundation of Westminster Abbey, 
and the same writer mentions a singular substitute for a seal in the 
13th century, when Jeffery de Massingham and his brothers, Adam, 
Ivo, Philip, &c., granted the Monks of Castle Acre, Norfolk, forty 
acres of land, and testified and swore to it on the Gospels in the 
Chapter House of the Monastery ; and that the grant might be more 
confirmed, each made an impression with his teeth on the wax. 
(Blomfield, quoted in ‘‘ Excursions in Norfolk,” vol. ii., p. 165). 
Stowe alludes to the same practice in connection with a charter of 
William the Conqueror granted to one of his followers. Blomfield 
also states that a deed was witnessed and dated in the Churchyard 
of Shrimpling, Norfolk, in 1294, in order that being executed in such 
a public and holy place, it would be well known, and insure the 
performance of the contract. 

15 




























































210 ENGLISH SEALS. 


A process server once related to the writer how, on a certain 
occasion, he had been forced to eat a warrant, cut into small pieces, 
and well washed down with wine ; a still worse fate is said to have 
attended a king’s officer in Henry IIL. time, as he was compelled by 
Lord Clifford to devour the seal as well as the document. 

When a man’s seal was unknown to those beyond his family circle, 
he procured some one in public authority to affix his for greater 
security and better confirmation ; thus Hugh de Scalers, or Scales, a 
younger son of Lord Scales, and a “ family parson” of Harlton, in 
Cambridgeshire, because his seal was known to few, procured the 
archdeacon’s official to put his seal of office for more ample confirma- 
tion. (Blomfield in ibid, vol. i., p. 70.) 

The ‘‘ Great Seals” of England, being those used by our monarchs 
on solemn occasions, form an unbroken series from the reign of Edward 
the Confessor to Victoria, and present a valuable. contribution to our 
knowledge of art, costume, heraldry, and even typography and other less 
important matters. The great seal of S. Edward portrays, on one side, 
the king enthroned, crowned, and with one hand holding a bird on a 
staff, with the other a sword. The inscription is—sIGILLUM EADVVARDI 
ANGLORUM BASILEI, which differs from that on the seals of his successors 
in two respects, for the word sigillwm or its contraction sic. or S. is 
never placed upon them, though generally used in those of corporate 
bodies and private persons, and assumed by Cromwell on his ; the 
title “ basilei” instead of “rex” is also a peculiarity which is not met 
with afterwards. 

The seal of William the Conqueror gives on the obverse the 
monarch enthroned, and on the reverse on horseback, and bearing lance 
and shield. From this time our kings and queens, with the exception 
of Henry VI., appear so mounted on one side of the great seal. The 
Protector’s has a map of Great Britain in place of it, but his great seal 
for Scotland, and that of Richard Cromwell, have the usual equestrian 
figures. The reason for this almost universal practice being, that 
only those of high birth or position were considered fit to appear so 
represented. 

William Rufus and Stephen both bear lances, and these, like that 
of the Conqueror, have triple ended pennons attached to them; 
succeeding kings carry unsheathed swords till the time of the 
Cromwells, Oliver being represented with a baton and the sheathed 
weapon by his side, and Richard in a similar manner. After the 
Commonwealth our monarchs are again seen with the drawn sword. 

The opposite side from that on which the figure on horseback is 
placed, invariably has the sovereign enthroned ; the earlier seals have 
the kings with swords in their right hands and globes in their left; 
Henry III., however, has a sceptre instead of the sword, and succeed- 
ing monarchs seem to appear in like manner, though the seals do 
not all show this very clearly. Henry VI. has a long staff in the 
right hand, and sceptre in left ; Edward IV. two sceptres, one issuing 
from the globe, as have some of his predecessors ; Henry VIII. bears 
the globe surmounted by a simple cross only, and this usage appears 

in all the later seals. ; 
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The throne in the early examples is a simple panelled and cushioned 
bench only ; Henry III. appears on a high-backed seat, of great beauty, 
and that of Edward II. is a lovely work of art; his successor is por- 
trayed in a kind of niche or tabernacle ; the IV. and V. Henries are 
surrounded by similar canopy work, but Henry VI. has none of it 
whatever. The fourth Edward resumed the tabernacle in all its 
glory, and with less beauty and elegance it appears on the seals of 
Richard III. and Henry VII. Classic design is first introduced on the 
throne of Henry VIII., and from his time no other style is used. 
Some of these “‘ Pagan ” concoctions are of an exceedingly florid and 
elaborate character, as in those on the seals of Queen Anne before and 
after the Union, but William and Mary on their joint seal are covered 
only by a tent-like canopy, the seat not being visible. 

The heraldry exhibited upon the great seals is extensive and 
interesting. Rufus has on his, perhaps, the germ of an heraldic 
figure in the star seen on each side of his throne. Henry I. has a 
single “ estoile” only. Stephen has his pennon charged with a simple 
cross. Richard I. the moon on his dexter, the sun on his sinister 
side, and his shield bears the famous three leopards or lions of Old 
England, which continued the sole charge on both shield and horse- 
cloth till Edward III., whose buckler aud rampant charger show the 
three fleurs-de-lis of France quartered with England, and till the reign 
of Anne, the arms of the former country held the place of honour and 
priority in the royal and national coat. Edward II. has a tower on 
each side of the throne, in allusion to his wife, Isabella of Castile, 
whose arms displayed them. Henry VIII. has France and England 
quartered on shields surrounded by garters bearing, Honi soit qui 
mal y pense, a feature continued by Elizabeth and James I. On 
either side of the throne of Charles I. are the lion and nnicorn holding 
flags charged with the crosses of SS. Andrew and George. The 
crowned harp of Ireland is introduced on the seals of Elizabeth and 
James I, 

The inscriptions round the great seals are noteworthy as showing 
the changes introduced in the titles of our monarchs. The word 
‘‘ basilei” instead of “rex” on the Confessor’s seal has already been 
alluded to, Henry I., and till Henry III., the king was Dux 
Normanie or Normanorum. Henry III. and successors were, instead, ° 
Dux Acquitanie, Edward III. is Dominus Hibernia et Acquitanie. 
Henry IL. being the earliest who took the title of Lord of Ireland. 
Richard II. first assumed on his seal that of Rex Francia et Anglia. 
Henry VI. Rex Francorum. Edward IV. began to place England first, 
and entitled himself Rex Anglia et Francie, and succeeding monarchs 
have styled themselves rulers of France till George III. inclusive, the 
Commonwealth omitted, but Charles II, re-assumed the claim. 
Henry VIII. was the first to change the appellation of “Lord of 
Ireland ” to that more exalted one of “ King,” and he was the earliest 
sovereign to take ecclesiastical titles, being on his great seal denomi- 
nated both “ Defender of the Faith,” and “Supreme Head of the 
Church of England and Ireland,” prerogatives claimed as regards the 
“‘ defending of the faith” by all his successors, but his son Edward 
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alone joined him in the assumptive one of supreme headship of a 
church. 

The great seal of the Commonwealth, as engraved by Knight, to 
whom I am indebted for much of my information, has ‘‘ THE GREAT 
SEALE OF ENGLAND, 1651,” on one face, and on the reverse the 
thoroughly characteristic legend :—“ 1651 IN THE THIRDE YEARE OF 
FREEDOM BY GOD’S BLESSING RESTORED.” The seal for Scotland has 
a Latin inscription, with the title, Macnum siciLLum (that of 
Richard Cromwell being similar), and they appear to have been the 
only ones so inscribed. 

King James II., when leaving England, in 1688, carried the great 
seal with him; but when crossing the Thames, “prompted by 
an impulse which appears clearly symptomatic of a disorganised 
brain, he threw it into the river” (Strickland, vol. v., p. 98). The 
moment the breath left the body of Queen Mary II., “the Lord 
Chancellor commanded the great seal to be broken and another 
made, on which the figure of William III. was impressed solus” 
(ibid, vol. vi., p. 124). 

In a list of the various officers of state, published in 1750, nine 
principal officials of the Crown are mentioned, the first in order being 
the Lord High Steward, the second the Lord High Chancellor, or 
Keeper of the Great Seal; and it is stated that “he never appears 
in his public Capacity without That and his Mace.” The salary 
attached to the office was then £7,000 per annum. The “ Porter to 
the Great Seal ” has charge of it during the day, and upon him rests 
the responsibility of guarding against the recurrence of the calamity 
which occurred in 1784, when this important legal emblem was stolen. 
A few years back Mr. Stockdale, the then porter, gave evidence as 
to the amount of wax expended monthly for its use, and which he 
estimated at about “four hundredweight a month,” or more than 
two tons for each year’s consumption. 

The seals of monastic and ecclesiastical bodies generally bore 
figures of their patron saints, the Holy Trinity, the Blessed Virgin 
enthroned, or her Annunciation or Coronation ; occasionally, scripture 
scenes were introduced, as in the monastic seal of Burton-upon-Trent, 


_ which has the Last Supper, and the arms of Ulfric, the founder ; in 


other instances events in the lives of the saints were the subjects, as at 
§. Alban’s Abbey, where the martyrdom of the patron is represented. 
Like the Great Seals, and some of those of the municipal bodies, 
they came to perfection in the Edwardian and early 15th century 
periods. The beauty and minute intricacy of the designs are worthy 
the palmiest days of Gothic art. A beautiful specimen is that of 
Selborne Priory, Hants., like one of Boxley Abbey, Kent ; it has the 
crowning of S. Mary as the leading incident. The conventual seal of 
Rochester has on one side a figure of S. Andrew attached to his 
peculiar cross, and the words round it, EGO CRUCIS ORISTI SERVUS SUM, 
and it was the custom to place a similar quaint motto or couplet 
refering to the subject delineated encircling the edge of the seal ; 
that of S. Augustine’s, Canterbury, had the effigy of the saint and 
the legend— 
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ANGLIA QUOD DOMINO FIDEI SOCIATUR AMORE 
HOC AUGUSTINO DEBITUR PATRIS HONORE 
Boxgrove Priory, Sussex, had its seal inscribed, 
DICITUR EX LIGNO 
VIRIDI BOXGRAVIA DIGNO 
Sometimes the arms of the house, or punning rebuses alluding to its 
name, were introduced, as at Warden Abbey, where the seal bears 
three ‘‘ Warden” pears. 

If some of the medizeval seals are marvels of intricate ornamenta- 
tion, others are equally dignified in their simplicity ; take, for 
example, that used by the “ Hospitalers of 8. John, in England,” a 
fine head of the Baptist, with venerable features and flowing locks 
aud beard; or the seal of §S. Mary’s, Clerkenwell, London (a 
Benedictine nunnery) ; it has the Blessed Virgin seated, and in front 
of her—so placed as to make her lap a throne—our Lord, in His 
right hand a cross-headed sceptre, whilst in her left is a rod ending 
in a fleur-de-lis, The seal of the Prerogative Court of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is interesting from the fact of the old pointed 
oval or vesica-shape having been adhered to almost to the present 
day, and the original design but little altered. The seal of Arch- 
bishop Whitgift is engraved, and described in the second volume of 
the “Surrey Archzological Society’s Collections ;’ and the subject 
represented on it is evidently our Lord in the Temple disputing 
with the doctors ; but in the later seals, the alterations, trifling as 
they are, show that the artist did not know what he had to portray, 
or he would not have placed a beard upon the figure of the child 
Jesus. Both designs have a central personage enthroned, and two 
“ ancients,” one on each side, seated on rococo scroll-work ; but in 
the earlier example, they have on their heads the peculiar horned 
head-dress or mitre, which invariably indicates a Pagan or Jewish 
priest in medizeval art. Whitgift shows his arms impaled with those 
of his See, which latter, as in Catholic practice, occupy the dexter 
side. The seal of Archbishop Charles Manners Sutton, 1828, has 
merely those of the diocese. The legend round Archbishop Whitgift’s 
is, ef “SIGILLUM OURIZ PREROGATIVE JOHANNIS WHITGIFTI DEI 
GraTiA Cant Arcutepi,” that on the Manners, “THe Sau or THE 
PreroGaTive CourT OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY (1828),” 
this common-place and vernacular inscription certainly contrasts 
unfavourably with the old one in Latin. Before leaving this part of 
the subject, it is curious to note that the seals of our old monastic 
houses, and the deeds to which they are appended, are often the only 
remains of the stately foundations to which they originally belonged. 

The seals of secular corporations and of municipal bodies are often 
very similar to those used by the religious ones, but do not appear to 
me to possess the minute and elaborate ornamentation so common 
in the latter, though instances may be cited of town seals which almost 
rival the best ecclesiastical ones. The seals of towns frequently bear 
figures of the patron saints, or representations of events in their 
lives ; their arms, or the implements of the chief trades carried on in 
them ; city guilds or trade companies show similarly designed seals ; 
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and seaports generally have a ship on one side at least. A remarkably 
fine corporate seal belongs to King’s Lynn, Norfolk; it has the 
eagle of S. John on one side, within an octfoiled circle ; beneath 
the bird’s claws issues a scroll, with the usual “IN PRINCIPIO,” and 
the edge has round it, ‘‘»[+ sIGILLUM COMMUNITATIS LENNIZ.” The 
reverse bears a beautiful full length figure of 8. Margaret, with her 
cross-headed staff piercing “‘the old dragon”; over this is a lovely 
and delicate canopy: the whole is encircled with the text, ‘‘suB 
MARGARITA TERITUR STAT ORUCE LETA.” The parish of S. John, 
Glastonbury, had the Baptist under a triple canopy for its seal ; 


Folkestone, its patroness, 8. Eanswith; Dover Corporation had its seal . 


engraved in 1805, it has a ship on one side, and the legend of S. 
Martin dividing his cloak with a beggar on the other ; the silver 
mayoralty seal of the same town bore identical subjects, the saint 
being the patron of the port. Pevensey has on one side of the seal 
a single ship, on the other two, and in one of these latter vessels is 
seen 8. Nicholas, the legend round being “scz NICHOLZ DUC NOS 
SPONTE TRAHE PEV,” which Mr. Lower Englishes, ‘‘O, Saint Nicholas, 
lead us freely, bring us to Pevensey ” (Chronicles of Pevensey, p. 84). 
Shoreham, Sussex, has also a ship on one side, and the arms of the 
town on the other. 

At a meeting of the British Archzological Association, April 19, 
1877, was exhibited an impression of an ancient seal of the City of 
London, bearing a gigantic figure of §. Paul standing over the 
Metropolis and baving a flag charged with its arms. Chichester 
has the city arms on its seal; Bishops Stortford, Herts., two crossed 
swords, and a fetterlock in base. 

The present seals of the companies of the City of London, like those 
of other bodies, are not always the same in design as those used in 
the Middle Ages, but underwent many changes, both at the Reforma- 
tion and since. Thus at a common council, July 14, anno 35 Henry 
VIII., the seal of the corporation of the Bridge House, Southwark, 
was ordered to be changed, and a new seal to be made, because 
it had the figure of 8. Thomas-4-Becket thereon (Allen, vol. i., p. 
184); that of the Leathersellers was anciently engraved with the 
Assumption of our Lady, therefore, in 1634, it was ordered to be 
forthwith broken up, and a new one provided, bearing the company’s 
arms (Arundel’s Remembrances of the City, p. 298); the Cooks’ 
Company has a modern seal, but with its arms disposed in the 
old manner, and a Latin legend round the edge. 

The seals of private individuals, and of the nobility, were charged 
with their armorial bearings, monograms, or punning allusions to 
their names; the nobles of the Norman and Edwardian period often 
had them engraved with their effigies on horseback, similar to those 
of royalty, and bearing merlins on their wrists, both being tokens of 
high rank. The seal of Lady Ela, of Salisbury, in the 13th century, 
shows that bird upon her hand; Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, has on his 
an equestuate figure, with sword and spear, exhibiting the ecclesiastic 
as an earl; on the reverse he appears in episcopal vestments, and 
with pastoral staff. Gilbert de Clare, temp. Stephen, is represented 
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on his seal as mounted on horseback, with drawn sword, the shield 
and horse-cloth being charged with three chevrons. Henry Fitz- 
Ailwin’s, first Lord Mayor of London (1189), shows him also mounted, 
and with faicon on wrist, both tokens of his exalted dignity. After 
the 13th century, these effigies of galloping horsemen get more rare, 
and simple coats of arms and monograms, or mottoes, take their 
place. The seals of private individuals do not bear figures of their 
patron saints so often as those of monks or bishops; an instance, 
however, occurs in that of Sir Ralph le Briton, appended to a deed 
granting William le Briton, his brother, and John, his son and heir, 
all his land at Sporle and Kersingham, in Norfolk ; here there is a 
figure of the knight kneeling beneath seated effigies of our Lady and 
Child under a canopy, having tapers on either side of them. The 
inscription round the whole is, MATER SANCTA DEI SIT TIBI CURA MEI. 
The reverse has, encircling an antique head, FRANGE LEGE CAVE TEGE. 
The seal of William Morant, circa 1273, represents a Norman house 
with a central chimney shaft. A pretty series belonging to the 
Uvedaile family shows the characteristics of those in use among 
the smaller nobles and gentry during the 14th and 15th centuries. 
That of Margaret de Uvedaile, 18345, is remarkable for the 
way in which the armorial bearing of the family, a cross moline, is 
incorporated with the inscription. That of Thomas Newdigate, a 
member of a Surrey family, is a good example of a medieval rebus ; 
at the top is the syllable "U, under which is a gate enclosing the 
letter [ID. In some cases objects connected with the profession of 
the owner were used, as by Michael Stanhope, Admiral of Suffolk 
temp. Elizabeth, who has a ship in full sail, four-masted, and with 
the national arms emblazoned on the main sail. 

An onyx seal found at West Ham, Essex, bore a griffin with the 
legend, NUNCIO VOBIS GAUDIUM ET SALUTEM. The custom of using 
antique gems in rings and seals was very frequent in the Middle Ages, 
and such jewels were especial favourites, being superstitiously con- 
sidered to have charmed power against evil. Ancient intaglios were 
also so employed, as in one of the seals of Waltham Abbey, Essex, 
which had the busts of a Roman emperor and his wife, which the 
monks inscribed with the names of Harold and Tovi. Seals have been 
made of various kinds of metal, silver or brass most frequently, but 
occasionally of gold ; that of King Alphonso of Castile, appended to 
the deed consenting to the marriage of his sister with Edward I. was 
so, and likewise the seal attached by Henry VIII. to a deed ratifying 
the Treaty of Boulogne ; this latter is asserted to have been from a 
design of Benvenuto Cellini; it was cast and chased and not stamped. 

The wax used is said to have been made harder than usual, by a 
mixture with it of Burgundy pitch ; yellow is stated to have been 
the colour of that at first employed, then white, and red. Green 
was also much used, as were other colours in the 14th century. 
The Emperor Charles V. gave Dr. Stockamar the privilege of employ- 
ing blue, that kind being difficult to obtain in wax. It has been 
asserted by some writers that black was only to be met with in 
impressions of the seals of the military religious orders, a statement 
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which needs some qualification, as it is certainly occasionally found 
in those of other bodies and individuals. 

Seals have been made of nearly every shape—round, vesica-shaped, 
heater, oval, square, with the corners taken off, pear-shaped, scolloped, 
star-shaped, octagonal, and many sided. The three first-named appear 
to be the commonest, especially the circular one, all the Great Seals, 
and most of those of towns, municipal bodies, and of many 
monasteries and private persons being of that form. The vesica, or 
pointed oval, is considered to have been entirely restricted to the use 
of ecclesiastical bodies, but Mr. Planché, in his Purswivant of Arms, 
engraves a vesica-shaped seal of Thomas de Clinton, which has no 
appearance of being that of a cleric; it has a shield in the lower 
half, and a large fleur-de-lis in the — 3; moreover, Miss Strickland 
describes that of Adelicia, Queen of Henry I., and wife of William de 
Albini, as “a pointed oval nearly three inches long ;” on it is a 
figure of the monarch at full length, crowned, and with sceptre in 
the right hand, and an orb in the left. The pear-shaped contour is 
uncommon, but is seen in the seal of Richard de Varenne. 

The inscriptions were in the Lombardic or half classic style on the 
earlier seals. ‘‘ Old English” characters are found occasionally as 
early as 1340, and were in vogue till the reign of Henry VIII., who, in 
his seal, has the lettering in Roman type, those of his predecessors, 
from Edward III. inclusive, being in the former or black letter. 

Until the middle of the 10th century Latin was the language 
almost universally employed for the legends. French I have only 
met with on a seal of the Uvedailes, 1635, being their motto, Tant que 
je puis. English appears in the 8th Henry’s reign on some, as for 
instance, on the very interesting one of S. Saviour’s Hospital, Shore- 
ham, which in Roman type bears the words—e*f« THE SELE OF 0 
SAVIOVR JESVS CHRIST OF THE OSPITAL OF SHORAM IN SVSSEX. 

In modern times the old custom of placing figures of patron saints 
on corporate seals has in many cases been retained. That of the 
“Scottish Equitable Life Assurance” bears the champion S. An- 
drew with a large cross saltire before him. “The Royal Asylum of 
S. Ann’s Society” has a vesica-shaped seal, with Latin inscription 
round a seated figure of the patroness teaching the B. Virgin ; two 
of those designed for the Metropolitan Board of Works are conceived 
in the old spirit, that of Marylebone having S. Mary-by-the-bourne, 
and the S. Pancras one showing the effigy of the boy martyr. 
Probably one of the finest modern designs for seals was that made by 
Pugin for the Ecclesiological Society, and those used by the various 
Archeological Societies are full of merit, but others, purporting to 
be the “Seals” of the new ‘“ Local Boards,” are contemptible in the 
extreme. 
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MARSHALL ADMINISTRATIONS IN P.C.C. 
EDITED BY GEORGE W. MARSHALL, LL.D., F.8.4. 


(Concluded from page 107.) 


. 1637. Oct. 17. An dau. of William Marshall. 
1637. March14,. Jane dau. of same. 
1639. June 23. Wm. son of same. 
1644 (1645?) May 16. Grace Marshall. 
1645. May 28. Judeth Marshall. 
1645. June 30. Thomas Marshall, and his sonne Thomas. 


The will* of Thomas Marshall (the father) as of ‘Shipton super Stower in the 
dioces of Worcester,’ is dated 24 November, 1644. To son Thomas and son 
John £10 apiece for binding them apprentices to an handycraft trade. My 
yardland at Tredington to my son Thomas and my son John equally to be 
divided between them when twenty one years of age. My daughter Judith, 
under age. My daughter Grace. My son in law Francis Mills and his wife 
Alice. Son in law Ralfe Mills. My servant William Marshall. My servant 
Elizabeth Maudlinge. My wife Judith} sole executrix. x tyes My sister 
Grace Patwayst her children. Loving friends John Wells, brother William 
Marshall, and brother-in-law William Pitmay { overseers. Proved by relict 
in P.C.C. 12 July, 1645. (Rivers 99.) 


1648. Aug. 26. Joane wife of George Marshall. 

1654. May 18. Ann dau. of William Marshall. 

1658. March 16. George Marshall. 

1665. Nov. 2 Judeth Marshall. 

1668. Dec. 17. William Marshall. 

1668. March11l. Sarah dau. of John Marshall. 

1685. June 27. Anth. son of Anth. Marshall. 

1692. June 29. Elizab. dau. of Thomas and Esther Marshalls. 
1693. March 26. John Marshal. 

1695. Nov. 14. Esther dau. of Thomas and Esther Marshal. 
1696. Nov. 14. Sara Marshall de Shipston. 

1706. July 14. Sara Marshall. 


1711. Jan. 11. Ursula Marshall. 
1713. April 8. Antonius Marshal. 


George Marshall the uncle and guardian of the two children in the above 
administration is no doubt identical with George Marshall ‘‘ of the parish of 
St. George the Martyr, co. Middlesex, timber merchant” a liberal benefactor 
to his native place, and the son of Thomas Marshall, bapt. in 1683. In his 
will dated 7 December, 1747, he directs his ‘‘body to be buried in a vault 
which I have prepared at Shipstone upon Stower in the co. of Worcester, to 
be put into a neat Wainscott Coffin lined with mill’d lead.” Mentions sister 
Sarah French,§ and her four daughters Martha F., Mary F., Sarah F.,and Ann 
F. My neice Mary Bond. Nephew Thomas Marshall. Neice Ann Marshall. 
Houses in London. Plate at Shipston. My large silver m to my 
kinswoman Elizabeth Payne. £500 South Sea Annuities to Minister and 
Churchwardens of Shipston on Stour for the time being in trust to support a 
free school for the poor children of. the said parish and to appoint a master 





* This will is also in the Probate Court at Worcester (see index to wills there. 
Vol. i. fol. 215.) It appears that Adm’on was granted to John Malins nephew b: 
Grace the sister a legatee named in the will, 12 Feb., 1665, because Judith 
—_ the relict was deceased. (See her burial 2 Nov., 1665.) This adm’on is at 

orcester. 

+ See marriage of Thomas Marshall and Judeth Mills above. 

}¢ The name in tbe will at Worcester is Pitway, which is the correct spelling. The 
Rev. T. P. Wadley, to whose kind help I am indebted for these register extracts, as 
well as for much other assistance in this paper, informs me that Pitway is an old 
name at Shipston. 

§ See her marriage in 1715. 
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and mistress, and testator bequeaths his house at Shipston ‘‘ that which # 
now my warehouse” to be fitted up for said school. Gives also a bread and 
meat ity. Dwelling house at Shipston to my sister, my nephew Thomas 
Marshall, and my neice Ann Marshall equally, for their use during their 
lives. My nephew John Lee. Godson George Salmon. Kinswoman 
Elizabeth Payne, and her sister Ann Payne. Ann Shephard. My brother 
French. My Kinswoman Mary Freeman daughter of my neice. Kinsman 
Richard Pierce son of John Pierce of Gloucester Street. Nephew Thomas 
Lee who now lives with me residuary legatee and executor. He proved 
in P.C.C., 28 December, 1748. (Strahan 371.) 

These Marshalls were probably connected with those of Tredington, co. 
Worcester, in the parish register of which place there are many entries of 
the name. I only note the following here:—1636. July 26. George 
Marshall of Shipston and Joan Lockley of the same, widow, married. 

260.—Thomas of St. Martin in the Fields, co. Middlesex, deceased 
unmarried. Adm’on to his sister Elizabeth Marshall, his mother Elizabeth 
Marshall having renounced, 4 November, 1728. 

See No. 248. 

261.—Joseph Marshall in the Kings’ship the ‘ Suffolk,’ widower, deceased. Adm’on 
to Joseph Carteret principal creditor, 17 December, 1730. 

262.--David Marshall in the merchant ship the ‘London’ deceased unmarried. 
Adm’on to George Marshall attorney for Thomas Marshall father of deceased 
now living at Dundee in North Britain, 23 December, 1730. 

268.—William Marshall, widower, in the merchant ship ‘Sea Nymph’ deceased. 
Adm’on to William Williamson principal creditor, 31 May, 1731. 

264.—Mary Marshall alias Hedge of Tillingham, co. Essex, widow. Adm’on to her 
son John Hedge, 18 August, 1731. 

265.—Henry Marshall of Northshields, co. Northumberland, but in the merchant ship 
the ‘Thomas and Richard’ on the high seas deceased. Adm’on to Mary 
Marshall his relict, 2 December, 1731. 

266.—John Marshall of the parish of St. John Wapping. Adm’on to Collebery 
Marshall his relict, 4 May, 1732. 

Jobn Marsball of Wapping, Middx., and Colleberry Abell of Ham near Kings- 
ton, Middx., were married by Licence at St. Peter's, Cornhill, 23 January, 
1727-8. (Harleian Society, [Regist Section] ii. 78.) Her will as 
“ Collebery Marshall widow and relict of John Marshall late of the parish of 
St. John Wapping, co. Middlesex, Cornfactor, deceased,” is dated 10 March, 
1785. Mentions, my brother-in-law William Hartley of Hatton Garden 
Druggist. Loving sister Susanna Hartley his now wife. Sisters Sarah 
Ward, widow, and Humfreda Fiddes, widow. Nephew William Hartley, 
junr., and neice Susanna Hartley children of William Hartley and Susanna 

is wife. Brother Timothy Marshall. Sister-in-law Elizabeth* Marshall. 
Neice Sarah Eddon. Brother in law William Hartley executor. He proved 
in P.C.C. 16 March, 1785. (Derby 62.) 
267.—Henry Marshall of Boston in New England, deceased unmarried. Adm’on to $ 
Ric! Marshall his cousin and next of kin, 9 January, 1733. This administra- 
tion was cancelled and administration granted to Sarah Percival, widow, his aunt 
and next of kin, 22 November, 1733. 
Some notes on Marshalls connected with America will be found in the ‘ New g 
England Historic Genealogical Register,’ Vol. xxxiii. p. 218. 
268.—James Marshall late of the merchant ship the ‘ St. James’s’ in the West Indies 
batchelor deceased. Adm’on to David Marshall his father, 8 May, 1783. This 
was revoked, and will proved, January, 1735-6. 

Will of James Marshall, surgeon, dated 17 June, 1732. Mentions, my only 
sister Ann Marshall wife to Mr. Alexander Fullerton, Wrytr, and her 
children. David Marshall son to my deceased uncle Robert Marshall. The 2 
children of my aunts Mary and Robina Edmistons. Appoints James 
Graham, Adam Montgomry, and Al der Mountier merchants in Kingston, 
Jamaica, and Mr. Francis Ackman, wine mercbant in Pall Mall, London, 
erent Proved in P.C.C. 27 January, 1735, by Francis Aikman. 

rby, 13. 
269.—Thomas Marshall of Woolwich, co. Kent. Adm’on to Rachell Marshall his 
relict, 22 July, 1784. 

The will of John Marshall of Woolwich, co. Kent, shipwright, is dated 11 
March, 1727. Appoints brother Thomas Marshall executor and universal 
legatee. ey in P.C.C., 4 July, 1734. (Ockham 162.) 

270.—John Marshall of St. George, Botolph Lane, London, but at Jamaica deceased. 
Adm’on to Ann Marshall his relict, 7 November, 1784. 
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at id Elizabeth Rider wife of Richard Rider, Esqr., 23 May, 17365. 

e No. 29. 

272.—Philip Marshall of Harding, co. Hertford. Adm’on to Elizabeth Marshall 
widow (sic), 25 June, 1735. 

273.—Robert Marshail of Uffeulme,co. Devon. Adm’on to his sisters Agnes Westron 
wife of Henry Westron, and Elizabeth Bishop wife of Samuel Bishop, Joan 
Marshall his widow and relict having renounced, 28 March, 1737. 

See No. 293. 

The will of his father Robert Marshall of Uffculm, co. Devon, sergemaker, 
bears date 17 March, 1730. He mentions his daughters, Thomazin Marshall 
and Elizabeth Bishop. Temperance, Robert, and Elizabeth, the three 
children of my daughter Agnes Westron. Their father Henry Westron. 
My sister Agnes Oatway, widow. My son in law Samuel Bishop and Elizabeth 
his wife. Son Robert Marshall executor and residuary legatee. He proved 
in P.C.C., 2 December, 1731. (Isham 810.) 

I find Marshalls resident at Uffcuim as early as 1596. John Marshall the elder 
of Ayshell in the parish of Uffcollum, co. Devon, yeoman, in his will dated 3 
May, 1596, directs to be buried in the —— of Uffcollum. Mentions 
Jobn Marshall my son William’s son. Sybelly my wife. Son Christopher 
Marshall. Son John Marshall. Johan and Anne daughters of my son 
William Marshall. Anstice Lace. Son Robert Marshall. Elizabeth my son 
William’s wife. Christyanne Showbrooke my daughter Margaret’s daughter. 
Son Richard Marshall. Son William Marshall sole executor. He proved in 
P.C.C., 19 August, 1597. (Cobham 75.) 

John Marshall of Ayshell in the parish of Uffcolmbe, county Devon, Weaver, by 
his will dated 2 March, 1609, gives to his son John Marshall £20. Residue to 
wife Elizabeth Marshall and appoints her sole executrix. She proved in 
P.C.C., 27 June, 1610. (Wingfield, 69.) 

Joane Marshall of Uffculme, co. Devon, widow, will dated 16 August, 1661. 
Mentions son Robert Marshall and his children. Daughter Joane Crosse and 
her children. William Crosse my godson one of the said children. Son 
John Marshall, son William Marshall, and son Nicholas Tucker, executors. 
‘They proved in P.C.C., 23 June, 1662. (Laud 87.) 

Edward Marshall, junr., of the parish of Uffculme, co. Devon, mercer, Will 
dated 10 January, 1698. Wife Alice executrix. Daughter Elianor Marshall 
under age. Unclé Edward Marshall and Margaret his wife. Kinsman 
William son of Henry Hoppen of Cullumpton. Kinsmen John and Robert 
sons of John How of Gorchome. William and John sons of my kinsman 
John Kent of Uffculme, Proved in P.C.C., by relict, 7 March, 1698-9. 
(Pett 45,) 

William Marshall of Downlands in Uffculme in Co. Devon. Will dated 28 
March, 1702. Kinsman Samuel Tucker of Downlands executor, the only 
person mentioned. He proved in P.C.C., 8 May, 1708. (Degg 1384.) 

274.—William Marshall surgeon’s mate and one of the old independent company 
under the command of Captn. Mark de Lannay in the Island of Jamaica 
batchelor d d. Adm’on to James Russell principal creditor, James 
Marshall his brother and only next of kin having renounced, 20 December, 1737. 

275.—Thomas Marshall of the ager of St. Mary Newington, co. Surrey, but 
belonging to his Majesties ship ‘ Hampton Court’ deceased in the West Indies, 
widower. Adm’on to Simon Hall curator to Ann Marshall spinster, a minor, and 
Deborah and Thomas Marshall infants, children of deceased, 19 August, 1740. 
This was revoked and adm’on in which deceased is described as of the parish of 
Lambeth, co. Surrey, granted to Joshua Tomlinson curator of the said minors, 24 
November, 1740. 

276.—John Marshall master of the merchant ship ‘Shwallam’ at Bengall in the 
East Indies d d a batchelor. Adm/’on to his brother William Marshall, 17 
January, 1740-1. 

277.—John Marshall of His Majesties ship the ‘ Worcester’ deceased a bachelor. 
Adm’on to Mary South, widow, a creditrix, 3 June, 1741. 

278.—Benjamin Marshall of the parish of St. Saviour, Southwark, widower. Adm’on 
to Henry Marshall his brother and next of kin, 31 August, 1741. 

279.—Joseph Marshall of the parish of Christ church, London. Adm’on to Mary 
Marshall his relict, 22 December, 1741. 

280.—Jobn Marshall in the merchant ship the ‘ Dickinsons Bay ’ deceased a widower. 
Adm’on to his daughter Elizabeth Fletcher, widow, 2 August, 1742. 

281.—Mary Marshall of the parish of St. Thomas Apostle, London, widow. Adm’on 

to her daughter Elizabeth Deacon, spinster, 18 October, 1742. 


ee eee of the City of Lichfield, widow. Adm’on to her daughter and 
c 
29. 
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282.—Richard Marshall of the parish of - Saviour, Southwark, widower. Adm’on to 
William Marshall his son, 23 July, 17 

283.—Thomas Marshall of the parish of St. Martin in the Fields, co. Middlesex, 
deceased a bachelor. Adm’on to Lewis Richards, junr., a creditor, 31 May, 1744. 

284.—Thomas Marshall of his Majesties ship the ‘ Centurion’ deceased a batchelor. 
Adm’on to Dorothy Cunningham, wic pani a creditrix, Ann Jones a minor the 
neice and only next of kin of d ing by ‘John Jones her husband, 
27 June, 1744 ; this cancelled and will proved August following. 

Thomas Marshall, Marriner on board his Majesties ship ‘Centurion.’ Will 
dated 6 May, 1739. Loving friend Ann Hatton, junr., executrix and 
universal legatee. She — in P.C.C., (being then Ann Jones wife of 
John Jones,) y93 August, 

285.—Thomas Marshall late an Invalid under the command of the Honble. Col. 
Crachrode in Commodore Anson’s squadron a widower deceased. Adm’on to 
William Albury a creditor 25 September, 1744. 

286.—Edward Marshall of Baldock, co. Hertford, widower. Adm’on to his son 
Edward Marshall, 10 April, 1745. 

287.— —Henry Marshall formerly belonging to his ae s ship the Poa a 
Castle,’ but on board his Majesty’s ship the ‘ Barfleur’ d 
Adm'on to George Finley a creditor, 3 Fe , 1745-6. 

288.—Mary Marshall of Chalfont St. Giles, co. Bucks, widow. Adm’on to Arabella 
Bond (wife of John Bond) niece by the sister and onl y next of kin, 4 A t, 1746. 

289.—Anne Barker otherwise Coles, otherwise Micklewright, otherwise Marshall, of 
the parish of St. Sepulchre, co. Middlesex, but at Higham, co. Kent, deceased. 
Adm’on to Robert Barker her husband, 25 ‘June, 1747. 

290.—Edward Marshall of the parish of St. Botolph, Aldgate, widower. Adm’on to 
Thomas Whitworth a creditor, Edward Marshall grandfather and guardian to 
Mary Marshall and Elizabeth Marshall spinsters minors the only children of 

d first r , 13 April, 1748. 

291.—Elizabeth Marshall of the h of St. Matthew, Bethnal Green, co. Middlesex, 
widow. Adm’on to her daughter Susanna Laurence, wife of the Rev. John 
Laurence, clerk, 2 November, 1748. 

292.—Philip Marshall of his Majesty’s ship ‘ Colchester,’ bachelor. Adm’on to John 
MackClery principal creditor, 11 November, 1748. 

293.—John Marshall of Uffculme, co. Devon. Adm’on to Mary Marshall his relict, 
28 June, 1749. 

See No. 273. 

294.—Andrew Marshell of the King’s ship ‘ Cornwall,’ bachelor. Adm’on to John 
er os of Mark Marshell his father now residing in North Britain, 

August, 1 

295. —fthemee Marshall of his Majesty’s ship the ‘ Royal Oak’ bachelor. Adm’on to 
his mother Elizabeth Marhalt widow, 14 September, 1749. 

296.—Mary Marshall of the parish of St. George’s Hanover Square, co. Middlesex. 
Adm’on to John Fotherby nephew by the brother and one of the next of kin, 
15 March, 1750. 

See ‘ Gloucestershire Notes and Queries,’ p. 134. 

297.—John Marshall of His Majesty’s shi F Royal Sovereign,’ ‘Suffolk,’ and 
‘ Exeter, bachelor. Admon to Eleanor me aw Marshall, wife of Thomas 
White, his mother and next of kin, 11 cy oe 

298. —James Marshall of his Majesty’s ship ‘ ewcastle,’ but on board his Majesty’s 

p ‘ Leopard ’ deceased a bachelor. Adm’on to John Browne, principal creditor, 
4 , 1750. 

299.—James Marshall of Wolverhampton, co. Stafford, widower. Adm’on to his son 
John Marshall, 22 April, 1751. Adm’on of goods unadministered passed in 
August 1811. 

300. —Susauina Marshall of the parish of St. James’s Westminster, widow. Adm’on 

to Ann Beavis, widow, her sister and next of kin, 20 December, 1751. 

301.—John Marshall of His Majesty’s ship ‘ Garland’ ‘bachelor. Adm’on to Elizabeth 

Libbard a creditrix, 13 December, 1752. Adm’on granted to Walter Poor a 

creditor, 18 June, 1754. 

302.—Edward Marshall of His pag ship ‘Marlborough,’ bachelor. Adm’on 
te Ambrose Old a creditor, 5 June, 1753. 

303.—David Marshall of the East India Merchant ship ‘Chesterfield,’ bachelor. 
Adm’on to his father Thomas Marshall, 20 December, 1753. 

304.—Ann Marshall of the parish of St. James's Clerkenwell, co. Middlesex. Adm’on 
to her husband John , 18 June, 1754. 

305.—Thomas Marshall of the parish of St. Lawrence Jewry, bachelor. Adm’on to 

Elizabeth Strong, wife of William Strong, Esqr., his mother, 14 January, 17565. 
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806.—Leonard Marshall of his Majesty’s sloop the ‘ Spy’ a marriner in his Majesty’s 
service widower. Adm’on to James Henshaw attorney for his daughter 
Mary Marshall, spinster, now residing at Great Yarmouth, co. Norfolk, 4 
February, 1755. 

807.—Samuel Marissal of the parish of Twickenham, co. Middlesex. Adm’on to 
Nicholas Marissal his son, Mary Marissal the relict having renounced, 10 
December, 1755. 

See the ‘ Stroud Journal’ newspaper, Vol. xxvi. No. 1294. 

808.—Frances Marshall of Beedel, (sic) co. York, spinster. Adm’on to Ann Dorrell, 
widow, her sister and next of kin, 31 January, 1756. 

809.—Elizabeth Marshall, formerly Hyatt, of Chipping Warden, co. Northampton. 
Adm’on to William Marshall her husband, 8 November, 1756. 

810.—Matthew Marshall of Bishop Auckland, co. Durham, bachelor. Adm’on to 
Edward Clarke nephew and next of kin, 20 November, 1756. 

311.—Henry Marshall of his Majesty’s ship the ‘Captain’ deceased at Gibraltar a 
bachelor. Adm’on to John hall his father, 21 May, 1757, 

312.—John Marshall of Thatcham, co. Berks. Adm’on to George Amyand, Esqr., 
principal creditor, 6 October, 1758, Ruth Marshall the relict, Mary Lovegrove 
(wife of Richard Lovegrove,) and Martha Thame (wife of Henry Thame,) his 
sisters having renounced, and William West, Martha Gurney (wife of Edward 
Gurney,) Jeremiah West, and John West, his only nephews and neice having 
been cited to accept or refuse letters of administration, the said Martha Gurney 
said she would not accept, and the others in no wise appeared. 

813.—George Marshall of the parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden. Adm’on to Martha 
Marshall his relict, 20 October, 1758. 

$14.—Stephen Marshall of Carshalton, co. Surrey. Adm’on to Elizabeth Marshall 
his relict, (she having made declaration) 2 December, 1758. 

815.—Frances Marshall (wife of Edward Marshall, .) of Hampton, co. Middlesex. 
Adm’on to Francis Marshall her son and only child, the said Edward Marshall 
having died before he had taken administration, 23 January, 1759. Adm’on of 
goods unadministered passed January 1761. [The next entry to this of 1761 is 
Adm’on » a Francis Marshall of Edinburgh, probably the Francis above 
mentioned. 

816.—George Marshall of St. Nicholas, Deptford, co. Kent, but belonging to bis 
Majesty’s ship ‘Greyhound.’ Adm’on to his sister and next of kin Elizabeth 
Harper, wife of Joseph Harper, Sarah Marshall his relict having died before she 
had taken administration, 27 January, 1759. 

817.—John Marshall of St. James’s Westminster. Adm’on to William Lee, pending 
suit, 8 November, 1759. 

This suit was between Gartrude Elizabeth Anna Maria Archer and Edward 
Wakelin the executors of a will made by deceased dated 2 October, 1758, 
which was controverted, and Charles Lowe Whytell, Esq., and John Bidleson 
the executors named in a will made by deceased dated 23 September, 1758. 
Charles Marshall brother, Catherine Marshall sister, and Sarah Wells (wife 
of Merry Wells,) and Elizabeth Marshall nieces, by the brother, of deceased, 
were parties cited to see proceedings. 

818.—John Marshall of St. Mary Whitechapel, co. Middlesex, Armourer of his 
Majesty’s ship the ‘Salusbury.’ Limited Adm’on to Robert Barnett till will of 
deceased which is lost can be found, Ann Marshall the relict appearing and con- 
senting, 4 December, 1759. 

819.—William Marshall of Christchurch, co. Surrey, a seaman belonging to his 
Majesty’s ship the ‘Monarch.’ Adm’on to Sarah Marshall his relict, 3 March, 
1760. 


$320.—Samuel Marshall of his Majesty’s ship ‘Ramilies,’ bachelor. Adm’on to 
William Ditchett a creditor, 3 July, 1760. 

$21.—Richard Marshall of his Majesty’s ship ‘ Royal Sovereign,’ batchelor. Adm’on 
to Thomas Harrison attorney of his mother Susanna Veapon, widow, 9 August, 
1760. 


It will be observed that I have been unable to identify many of the persons to 
whom the later administrations here given relate. This isin very many instances 
owing to their having been seafaring men, most of whom were probably drawn from 
the lowest classes of society. I cannot close these notes without expressing my 
ae goa for much friendly aid to Col. Chester, D.C.L., Dr. Sykes, F.S.A., the Rev. 
T. P. Wadley, M.A., and many other correspondents who have allowed me to reap 
where they have strawed. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


8.—1558. Nov. 25. Richard Peacham and Elizabeth Marshall, married. Register 
of Wadenhoe, co. Northampton. 


35.—The ays, fog was proved in the Consistory Court at hincoln, and is 

registered in the Vol. for 1606, fo. 253. 

Richard Marshall of Westlawghton, co. Lincoln. Dated 16 May, 1603. To 
Richard Marshall my sonne one silver boule p’cell guylte, etc. To Joane 
late wife of John Fletcher a newe gray gowne, and her children which she 
had by him each a lamb. Morrice Jackson. To every of the children of 
Robert Odam my son in lawe £10 apiece. To wife Bridgit indenture of lease 
of farm in Westlawghton, wherein I now dwell, from the Rt. Hon. Henry, 
Earle of Lincolne. To Anne Marshall my yee £200 at twenty one or 
marriage. Bettrice Odum my daughter. Jane Warde late my servant, Jane 
Fletcher. Helen Jackson. Wife Bridget, and brother in law John Browne 
of Borne executors. Friends William Lister of Rippingale, and brother in 
law Thomas Rosseter, supervisors. Witnesses, omas Rossiter, John 
Leake, Edward Crosbie. Proved by both executors 20 May, 1606. 


43.—For ‘ Server’ read ‘ Sewer.’ 


. 61.—From a volume of wills at Worcester, ghich do not ap to have been 


proved there, I have this note. ‘‘ 1653. Sept. 30. Richard Marshail of Inkberrow, 
yeoman, father of Thomas, and brother of John Marshall.” The nuncupative 
will of Richard Marshall, of Inckbarowe in the county of Worcester, plowmaker, 
is dated 9 June 1605. He bequeaths to Richard Marshall his youngest son all his 
working tools with a small parcell of plowtimber. Residue to wife Alse Marshall 
and appoints her executrix. Witnesses William Marshall, Robert Marshall. 

revel at Worcester, 2 May, 1606. 

There is a marriage licence at Worcester dated 15th Nov., 1699, for Thomas 
Marshall, of Inkberrow, aged 29, widower, and Mary Jennings of Throck- 
morton, 20, maiden. 

Add this adm’on from Probate Court at Worcester :—Elizabeth Marshall of 

Inkberrow, co. Worcester. Adm’on to her uncle Arthur Hemys, 23 Feb. 1648. 


71.—dele ‘‘ Richard Marshall was doubtless of the family of Carlton, etc.” He 
was probably of the family of Brandon in Hough on the Hill, which may have 
been a branch of that Carlton. 


87.—This will is probably that of Alice mentioned at p. 105. 

Alice Marshall of Montague Close in the parish of St. Saviour’s Southwarke, 
spinster. Dated 11 Feby 1723. Land at Emneth which I hold of the Manor 
of West Walton, and lands at Walsoken, to my two neices Alice Stephenson 
and Elizabeth Stephenson, and their issue, but if they have none then to my 
nephew William Marshall eldest son of my brother James Marshall, in fee. 
My brother in law Samuel Wilkinson sole ex’or. My sister Elizabeth Wil- 
kinson, My brother in law Thomas Stephenson. Proved in P. C. C. by said 
ex’or 1 April, 1724. (93 Bolton.) 

For ‘ See No. 73’ read ‘ See No. 74.’ 


143.—Note.—Elizabeth daughter of William Marshall of Edlesborow, (i.e. Elles- 
burgh,) Bucks, married Richard Combes, Le Neve’s Knights, (Harl. Soc.) p. 127. 
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THE PARISH REGISTERS OF WHITMORE, CO. STAFFORD, 


SO FAR AS THEY RELATE TO THE FAMILY OF 
. SWYNNERTON. 


Tue Rector of Whitmore, Co. Stafford, has very kindly made the 
following extracts for me from his Parish Register. They mainly 
relate to a branch of the family of Swynnerton, who owned for many 
generations an estate called the Yew Tree, in Whitmore, which is 
now in the possession of the Sneyds of Keel Hall. 


1690. 
1691. 





Rev. C. SwynnzrTon, Bengal Chaplain. 


BAPTISMS. 

Hugho Swynton, filius Roger Swynton baptisatus fuit xxx. die May. 

Edrus Swinton filius Edri Swinton baptisatus duodecimo die June. 

Roger Swinton filius Edri Swinton baptisatus sexto die May. 

Katherine Swinton fillia Edri Swinton baptisata tertio die Augusti. 

Anna Swynton filia Richardi Swynton baptisata 21 June. 

Maria Swynton filia Roger oo baptisata xxvi'° die January. 

Earus filius Hugonis Swynton bapt xxij June. 

Edwardus filius Johannis Swinnerton et Margarets uxoris ejus baptisatus fuit 
vicesimo nono die mensis Augusti. 

Alicia filia Richardi Swinnerton et Agnete uxoris ejus baptisata fuit decimo 
quinto die mensis July anno domini 1603. 

Sara Swinnerton filia Richardi Swinnerton et Amelie uxoris ejus baptisata 
fuit 29 die Octobris anno dom. 

— Swinnerton filius Johes Swinerton baptisatus est xxix® die Novembris 
1607. 

Rogerus Swinerton filius Richardi Swinerton baptisatus est primo die 
January 1608. 

Anna on filia Johannis Swinnerton baptisata fuit xxii Septembris 
A.D. 1609. 

Edvardus Swinerton filius Rogeri et Brigete Swinerton baptisatur March xx. 

Jana Swinerton filia Rogeri et Brigettee Swinerton baptisatur Dec". 

Radolphus Swinerton filius Rogeri et Brigette Swinerton baptisatur Decemb 
xvito 

Johannes Swinerton filius Rogeri et Brigette: Swinerton baptisatus Feby xx™° 

Anna Swinerton filia Edwardi Swinerton baptisata April 2° 

Margareta Swinerton filia Edwardi et Ellenw Swinerton eae May 19. 

Anna Swinerton filia Rogeri et Annz Swinerton baptisata Novemb xx° 

Edwardus Swinerton filius Edwardi et Ellens Swinerton baptisatus May 1° 

Thomas Swinerton filius Rogeri et Brigettss Swinerton baptisatus fuit July 8° 

Ellena Swinerton filia Edwardi et Ellens Swinerton baptisata May 19... 

Georgius Swinerton filius Rogeri et Anns Swinerton baptisatus September 15*» 

Katherina Swinerton filia Rogeri et Annw# Swinerton baptisata 13** September 

—— Swinerton filius Edwardi et Sars Swinerton baptisatus fuit 26 
December. 

Sara Swinerton filia Edwardi et Sars Swinnerton baptisata fuit May 224 

Maria filia Edwardi et Sare Swinnerton baptisata. 

J —— om filius Edwardi et Sare Swinnerton baptisatus fuit 

anuary 

Josephus et Benjaminus Swinnerton filii Edwardi et Sars Swinnerton bap- 
tisati sunt January 31** 1666. 

Thomas Swinerton filius Thome et Jans Swinerton de Shutlane in parochia 
Swinerton baptisatus fuit die 8° Aprilis. 

M filia Edwardi et Margaretts# Swinerton baptisata fuit Novembris 

Movie flin Eawerdi t M. tte Swinerton baptiz December 2° 
aria e =: wine ptiz mber 


. Elizabetha filia Edwardi et tz Swinerton de Yewtree baptisata fuit 


July 14° 
Edwardus filius Edwardi et Margarete Swinerton de Yewiree baptisatus fuit 
10 die Octobris. 
Johannes Swinerton filius Edwardi et Margarette Swinerton de Yewtree 
baptisatus fuit secundo die Aprilis. 
Thomas Swinerton filius Edwardi et Margarette Swinerton de Yewtree 
baptiz vicesimo die Decembris. 
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1693. Elizabetha filia Edwardi et Margarete# Swinnerton baptisata fuit 26° January. 
1696. Josephus filius Edwardi et Margarete Swinnerton baptiz 14° die Aprilis. 
= MARRIAGES. . 
1565. Johes Reglan (?) et Helena Swynton matrimonium contraxerunt tertio die 
Decembris. 
1565. —_ Swynton et Elizabeth Nytson (?) matrimonium contraxerunt decimo 
ie Junii. 
1567. Thomas Ryder (?) et Joana Swynton matrimonium contraxerunt quarto die 
Octobris. 


ae (not deciphered) et Elsabete Swinton matrimonium con- 
traxerunt vicessimo die Novembris. 

1619. Matrimonium celebratur inter Johannem Hildershawe et Katherinam 
Swinerton October xx° 

1620. Matrimonium celebratur inter Rogerum Swinerton et Brigettam Broughton 


April xx° 
BURIALS. 
1560. John Swynton sepultus fuit decimo quarto die Aprilis. 
1560. Johes Swynton sepultus fuit decimo quarto die Aprilis [the same ?] 
1560. Alicia Swynton sepulta fuit decimo quarto die Septembris. 
1566. Agneta Swynton sepulta fuit xii™° die Octobris. 
1570. Thomas Swynton sepultus fuit octavo die — 
1570. Xpopher Swynton sepultus sexto die Novembris. 
1571. Johes ee sepultus vicessimo die Octobris. 
1575. Stephen Swynton sexto die Aprilis sepultus. 
1575. Roger Swynton sepultus xxii® die Junii. 
1600. Edrus filius Edri Swynton sepult xxx° die August. 
1602. Guliemus filius Richardi et Annw Swinnerton uxoris ejus sepultus fuit decimo 
sexto die mensis July Anno Dom 1602. 
1605. Agneta Swinnerton sepulta die March 6° 1605. 
1608. Thomas Swinerton sepultus est quarto die Novembris 1608. 
1613. Johannes Swinerton ttee Swinerton maritus sepultus. 
1614. Richardus Swinerton sepultus xxv° Martii a. D. 1614. 
1626. Elizabetha Swinerton uxor Edwardi Swinerton sepulta April 7™° 
1631. Alicia Swinerton sepulta Decemb 13° 
1638. Edwardus Swinerton maritus Debor# Swinerton sepultus Decemb 23. 
1634. Anna Swinerton filia Rogeri et Brigette# Swinerton sepulta Jan. 27° 
1634. Edwardus Swinerton maritus Margarettw Swinerton sepultus Feb 29. 
1643. Rogerus Swinerton de Yewtree maritus Brigette sepultus Martii 10™° 
1647. Anna Swinerton, vidua, sepulta March 31** 
1662. Anna Swinnerton vidua ri Swinnerton sepulta May 21% 
1667. age yt Swinnerton filius Edwardi et Swinnerton sepultus fuit 


Aprilis 

1667. Edwardus Swinnerton maritus Sare Swinnerton de Yewtree sepultus fuit 
quarto die Octobris a. D. 1667. 

1671. Thomas Swinnerton, filius, sepultus est January 7 die. 

1675. Margaretta Swinerton, annosa virgo, sepulta fuit May 17° 

1677. Rogerus filius Mary Swinerton, vidua sepultus fuit 26° January 1677 

1678. Ellena, uxor Edwardi Swinerton, de Heath (?) House in parochiaé de Trentham 
sepulta fuit January 21° 1678. 

1683. Maria Swinerton sepulta fuit July 16° 

1683. Ralph Swinerton de Yewtree sepultus August 18° 

1690. Idem Johannes sepultus erat 20° April. 

1693. so filius Edwardi et Margarette Swinnerton de Yewtree sepult 10 die 

‘ovember. 
1697. Sarah Swinnerton de Yewtree, vidua, sepulta duodecimo die ffeb. 
1698. Margareta, uxor Edwardi Swinnerton sepulta 10 June. 


The following marriage and baptism from the neighbouring parish 
of Barthomley, Co. Chester, relate to the same family— 
1632. Edward Swinnerton and Debora Smith matrimonio conjunct. vicesimo quarto 


die Novemb. Per Licentiam. 
1633. John son of Edward Sw’nnerton of Whitmore defuncti bapt. decimo nono 


die January. 

The year 16388, in the last entry, was, of course, according to 
present mode of computation, 1644. It will be observed that 
Edward, the father, had been buried at Whitmore, Dec. 28, 1683. 
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THE CROSS IN HERALDRY, AND SOME OF ITS MORE 
PROMINENT FORMS. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S A., ETC. 


(Continued from page 168.) 


kod 


Fig. 1. ARMS OF NEVILLE. Fig. 2. ARMS OF HELSBY. Fig. 3. ARMS OF BANE. 











Tue Saltier, Saltire, or St. Andrew’s Cross (figs. 1 and 2), is one 
of the heraldic ordinaries, and one that enters largely, either by itself 
or in combination with other bearings, into heraldic and other 
decorations. It is simply a plain cross, placed diagonally instead of 
perpendicularly, on the shield. It occurs on the Bayeux tapestry, and 
earlier, and has always been appropriated as the particular sign of St. 
Andrew of Scotland and St. Patrick of Ireland ; it being the particular 
form of cross on which St. Andrew is said to have suffered martyrdom. 
The tradition of its adoption in heraldic colours as the ensign of Scot- 
land is, that when Achaius, king of the Scots, and Hungus, king of the 
Picts, joined their forces to oppose the invasion of Athelstan, they 
addressed themselves to God and their patron saint, and there 
16 . 
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appeared in the blue firmament of Heaven the figure of the white 
Cross on which St. Andrew had suffered. This sign so encouraged the 
soldiers that they fought with enthusiastic courage, and defeated their 
enemies ; and the white Cross Saltire upon an azure field has ever 
since been the national sign. Sometimes the St. Andrew’s Cross is 
borne couped, or cut off at equal lengths, thus: ><, in the same 
manner as the St. George’s Cross already spoken of. The badge of 
the Order of the Thistle bears a figure of St. Andrew holding a saltire, 
or St, Andrew’s Cross. 

I am enabled, through the kindness and courtesy of Messrs. Blackie, 
to give, on Plate XXVII., two highly interesting historical examples 
of the occurrence of the St. Andrew’s Cross on war standards of 
Scottish chieftains. The first is the standard borne by Earl Douglas 
at the battle of Otterburn, in 1888. It is thirteen feet in length, and 
bears, according to MacGeorge, besides the Douglas motto, “ Jamais 
arriere,” the “ lion rampant for Galloway, the saltier for the lordship 
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Fig. 4. ARMS OF CURTEIS. Fig. 5. ARMS OF SACHEVERELL. Fig. 6. ARMS OF ABELL. 


of Annandale, the heart and the star—all Douglas bearings.” The 
lion is, however, evidently passant, not rampant. This standard is 
additionally, and strikingly, remarkable, as bearing (in addition to the 
St. Andrew’s Cross, the lion, hearts, and mullet) a Cross Tau, which 
precedes the motto. The next is a ‘‘ Trades’ Flag,” presented by 
James III., in 1482, to the Trades of Edinburgh, and borne at the 
battle of Flodden. ‘It is familiarly known,” says Mr. MacGeorge, 
‘‘as the Blue Blanket, and is in the possession of the Trades’ Maidens 
Hospital of Edinburgh, and is described as ‘The Blue Blanket or 
Standard of the Incorporated Trades of Edinburgh. Renewed by 
Margaret, Queen of James III., King of Scots. Borne by the crafts- 
men at the battle of Flodden in 1513, and displayed on subsequent 
occasions when the liberties of the city or the life of the sovereign 
were in danger.’ The field of the flag is blue. In the upper corner 
is the white saltier of Scotland, with the crown above and the, thistle 
in base. On a scroll in the upper part of the flag are the words, 
‘Fear Gop Anp Honor Toe Kine Wirn A Lone Lirz Anp A 
Prosperous ReicNne;’ and, in a scroll below, the words ‘AnD WE 
Taat Is Trapps Saati Ever Pray To Be Fairarutt For Tue 
Derence Or His Sacrep Masestes Roya Persons Tint Dears.’ 
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It is ten feet long.” The third is a Douglas banner, bearing their 
arms and patriotic motto, “ Do or Die.” That at the head of this 
article is the Flag of the Covenanters, a.p. 1679. 

Originally, as I have already named on page 164, the Saltier, as well 
as the ordinary Cross, was most probably simply two diagonal bands 
for strengthening the shield, crossing each other in the centre. It 




















Fig. 7. ARMS OF SHALLCROSS. Fig. 8. ARMS OF FOSBROKE. Fig. 9. ARMS OF CALTON. 


may, therefore, be said to be composed of a bend, and a bend sinister ; 
or of two chevrons joined at their points. The shield is often divided 
‘‘per Saltier,” as in the arms of Bane (fig. 3 at the head of this 
article), which are, party per Saltier, argent and azure ; and in those of 
Curteis (fig. 4), party per Saltier, argent and sable, four bears passant, 


‘ counter-changed ; in the centre a bezant. Like the other Cross and 


other ordinaries, the Saltier or St. Andrew’s Cross, is borne in con- 




















Fig. 10. ARMS OF LANE. Fig. 11. GYRONNY. Fig. 12. ARMS OF CAMPBELL. 


junction with other heraldic charges, as “on a Saltier” or ‘‘a Saltier 
between” so and so. Thus, of the first, the arms of Sacheverell are, 
argent, on a saltier, azure, five water bougets, or ; and those of Abel, 


‘argent, on a saltier engrailed, azure, nine fleurs-de-lis of the field ; 


while of the second, those of Shallcross are, gules, a saltier between 
four annulets, or; those of Fosbroke, azure, a saltier between four 
cinquefoils, argent ; and those of Calton, or, a saltier engrailed, between 
four cross-crosslets, sable. 

When used, not as an ordinary, but as a charge—i.e., not extending 
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to the confines of the shield, but couped, and introduced like any other 
bearing—the Saltier or St. Andrew’s Cross becomes simply an ordinary 
Cross placed saltier-ways, and was formerly usually so described. 
Thus, for instance :—the arms of Glanville are, azure, three saltiers 
(or crosses placed saltier-ways), or ; and those of Lane, party per pale, 
azure and gules, three saltiers counter-changed. The two crosses, those of 
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Fig. 13. CROSS OF ST. GEORGE. Fig. 14. CROSS OF 8T. ANDREW. 
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St. George and St. Andrew, are sometimes used conjointly to divide the 
shield, and form the singular bearing known as ‘‘ Gyronny” of eight 
pieces. On fig. 11 I have shown the way in which the division of 
the shield per Cross and per Saltier is effected, and on the next I 
engrave the arms of Campbell, Gyronny of eight, or and sable. 

It is the combination of the three national crosses—the St. George’s, 
St. Andrew’s, and St. Patrick’s—that forms our “Union” and “ Union ° 
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Fig. 15. CROSS OF ST. PATRICK. Fig. 16. UNION JACK OF ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND. 

Jack” flags. The distinguishing national flag of England, as I have 
already said, is the Red Cross of St. George on a white field (t.¢., argent, 
a Cross, gules), fig. 13; that of Scotland a white Saltier, or Cross of St. 
Andrew, ona blue field (i.¢.; azure, a Saltier, argent), fig. 14; and that of 
Ireland a red Saltier, on a white field (7.¢., argent, a Saltier, gules), fig. 15, 
and these were the distinguishing marks of their nationalities. In 1603 
when England and Scotland were united under one crown, the first 
union flag was formed by the combination of their symbols, the St. 
George’s Cross of England, and the St. Andrew's Cross of Scotland. 
The flag, fig. 16, thus became the flag of Scotland, surmounted, as the 
head kingdom, by that of England, and would be heraldically described 
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as azure, a Saltier, argent, over all a Cross, gules, fimbriated of the second 
—the fimbriation serving the two-fold purpose of showing the English 
red cross on a white ground surmounting the ensign of Scotland, and 
satisfying the heraldic requirement that metal must not lie on metal, 
or colour on colour. This flag appears to have been used for 
ships only. The order by the King for its construction and use seems 
to have been made “ in consequence of certain differences between his 
subjects of North and South Britain anent the bearing of their 
flags ;” and in the proclamation issued in 1606, King James appoints 
that “ from henceforth all our subjects of this Isle and Kingdom of 
Great Britain shall bear on the maintop the Red Cross, commonly 
called St. George’s Cross, and. the White Cross, commonly called St. 
Andrew’s Cross, joined together according to a form made by our own 
heralds, and sent by us to our admiral to be published to our said 
subjects.” The Scots, however, being sensitively jealous of England, 
insisted on using their own National Flag as well as the Union, and it 
was no doubt owing to this that the proclamation goes on to provide 
that “in their foretop our subjects of South Britain shall wear the 
Red Cross only as they were wont, and our subjects of North Britain 
in their foretop, the White Cross only, as they were accustomed.” In 
the ensign the Union was not worn till a considerable time afterwards, 
the Union by itself being then as now worn by the King’s ships, as a 
jack at the bowsprit.* On the death of Charles L, the Common- 
wealth Parliament, professing to be the Parliament of England only, 
and of Ireland as a dependency, expunged the Scottish white cross 
and blue ground from the flag, and ordered, in 1649, that the arms of 
England and Ireland in two escutcheons on a red flag, within a com- 
partment, or, should be used. These two shields conjoined were also 
adopted on the coinage, and on other official matters. On the 
Restoration in 1660, the Union Flag was restored; ‘‘and when 
England and Scotland became constitutionally united in 1707, this 
was confirmed, with an order that it should be used ‘‘in all flags, 
banners, standards, and ensigns, both at sea and land.” The Order in 
Council bears ‘“* that the flags be according to the draft marked C, 
wherein the Crosses of St. George and St. Andrew are conjoined,” but 
the “ drafts” do not appear in the Register.t It would, however, be 
the same as fig. 16, which I find also on an old woodcut of 1701. 
On the Union with Ireland, in the first year of the present century, 
an alteration in the Union flag became necessary, and the Cross of 
St. Patrick, fig. 15, was incorporated with those of SS. George and 
Andrew, the proclamation by which it was ordered being dated 
January 12th, 1801. The blazon of this combination is set forth in 
the records of Heralds’ College as azure, the Crosses Saltier of St. 
* The “Scotch Union Flag,” as carefully depicted in a scarce little work, entitled, 
“The Ensigns, Colours, or Flags of The Ships at Sea: Belonging to The several 
Princes and States in the World,” 1701, is, Azure a Cross gules, fimbriated, argent ; 
over all a Saltier of the last: z.e., on the blue shield of Scotland the red cross of St. 
bags a — with its white field, surmounted by the white cross (Saltier) of 
+ I quote from Mr. MacGeorge’s excellent volume on ‘‘ Flags,” published by Messrs. 
lackie & Sons, to which I have before directed attention. It isthe best, most care- 


fully written, and reliable, of any work yet devoted to the subject, and we again 
strongly recommend it to our heraldic and other readers. 
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Andrew and St. Patrick quarterly per saltier counterchanged, argent 
and gules; the latter fimbriated of the second ; surmounted by a 
Cross of St. George of the third, fimbriated as the Saltier.” 





Fig. 17. UNION JACK AS USUALLY DRAWN. Fig. 18. UNION JACK AS IT OUGHT TO BE. 


This, in ordinary usage, has been, as a general rule, ignorantly, or 
at all events incorrectly, drawn and used ; what should be the fimbria- 
tion bing literally a white cross on which the red one is placed (fig. 
17). The fimbriation should be merely a white outline, as I have 
already explained, and the correct “ Union Jack” is therefore as 
engraved on fig. 18. Mr. MacGeorge, to whom I have already alluded, 
points out in his “ Flags” that on our present bronze coinage the 
“Union ” on the shield held by the figure of 
Britannia, does not contain the Scottish 
cross. “This was all right,” he says, 
‘‘when the design was first made in the 
reign of Charles II., but when the third 
cross was added to the flag, the three crosses 
should have appeared on the coin. A desire 
to adhere to the original design cannot cer- 
tainly be pleaded, for there have been many 
changes in this figure of Britannia. She 
was first placed there by Charles IT. in 
honour of the beautiful Duchess of Richmond, who sat to the sculptor 
for the figure. But her drapery on the coin of those days was very 
scanty, and her semi-nude state was hardly in keeping with the 
stormy waves beside which she was seated. Queen Anne, like a 
modest lady as she was, put decent clothing on her, and made her 
stand upright, and took away her shield, crosses, and all. In the 
subsequent reigns, she was allowed to sit down again, and she got 
back her shield, with the trident in her left hand and an olive branch 
in her right. On the present coinage, the drapery of Queen Anne 
is retained, but the figure is entirely turned round, and faces the 
sinister side of the coin instead of the dexter, and the olive branch has 
been taken away. But with all these changes, there remain only two 
crosses on the shield . . . . The St. Andrew’s Cross has been taken 
away, and the saltier of Ireland, distinguished by its fimbriated border, 
has been put in its place—Scotland being not now represented on the 
coin at all.” 
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“The Cross of the Passion,” ‘‘ Latin Cross,” “Crux Longa,” or 


iy uy 

Fig. 20. Fig. 21. Fig. 22. 
“Crux Alta” (fig. 20), although not so common in heraldry as the 
others already named, is more generally in use in other 
ways. Its proper proportion is five cubes in height, and 
three in width : but this is varied according to circum- [ 
stances. This is said by some writers to be the peculiar * 
form of cross borne by Constantine on his banner ; while 
others affirm that he bore the Greek cross. It has entered 
largely into personal decoration, especially so in religious — 
vestments and jewellery, from Anglo-Saxon times down- 
wards. In jewellery, as a pendant, either as a solid plain Fig. 23. 
gold cross—which perhaps is the most effective and appropriate of 
all—or more or less chased or studded with diamonds or other stones, 
etc., the cross of the Passion is a favourite form in our own day. It 
is also, naturally, the orthodox and usual form on which the crucifixion 
of our Lord is represented. The Russian cross (fig. 30), of six points, 


is simply the cross of the Passion with an additional diagonal beam 
acruss its lower limb. 


oR I , : : 
[ 26 27 28 
24 25 

The ‘Cross of the Passion ” is sometimes fitched, or pointed at its 
foot, fig. 28. Occasionally each of its limbs is fitched, or bevelled- 
counter-bevelled, fig. 27, while another variety has its limbs simply 
bevelled at the extremities fig. 26 ; this is not, however, a common 
or artistic form. Sweden bears a pluin yellow cruss; Savoy, a white 
one, and so on. 

The “Cross of Calvary,” or ‘‘ Calvary Cro-s,” or “Long Cross,” 
is the Cross of the Passion, erected upon steps, generally three in 
number (fig. 21). This form is not common in heraldry; -but 


among other instances of its occasional occurrence are the following. 
The arms of Almeers are, argent, a long cross, gules, on a grice of 
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three steps, the upper one, azure, the second as the cross [i.¢., gules], 
and the undermost, sable. Those of Legat, argent, a Cross Calvary on 
three degrees, gules. Those of Butler, Earl of Glengall, argent, on a 
Cross Calvary, with a grice of three steps, gules, the Saviour, or. 
It will be remarked that this is the usual and simple type of 
many of the wayside and churchyard crosses of our own and other 
countries, and that it is the foundation of many of the crosses on 
sepulchral slabs. This cross, white, on a red ground, with a white 
lamb, is the pope’s flag, and is also used, without the iamb, in many 

















Fig. 31. 
RUSSIAN CROSS. 





Fig. 29. 


emblematic and other ways. Fig. 29 shows this form of cross as 
used on a bell-founder’s mark —that of George Oldfield—in the seven- 
teenth century. It also, in one ornate form or other, is very frequently 
found in the monumental brasses of the middle ages. 

The “Patriarchal Cross,’ or “ Cross of Lorraine,” or “Cross 
Crossed,” as it is called, has its pale, or upright limb, crowned by two 
transverse bars (Fig. 22), and is said to represent the work of 
redemption, performed both for the Jews and the Gentiles. The 
ancient Patriarchs of Jerusalem bore on their banners this form of 
cross in red, between four red stars, on a white ground; and the 
Patriarch of Constantinople bore a similar cross, of gold, on a blue 
ground, between two stars and crescent of silver. The papal standard 
of Rome has this cross with three transverse bars instead of two ; and 
the Russian cross of eight points (fig. 31) is the patriarchal cross 
with an additional diagonal bar across its lower limb. The arms of 
Bromham Priory were argent, a Patriarchal cross on a grice of three 
steps, gules ; those of Ashafen, argent, a Patriarchal cross voided, 
gules ; those of Rorke, bendy of three, argent and gules, over all a 
cross Patriarchal, sable ; those of Jones of Llanvayre, gules, a cross 
crossed upon a griece of three steps, or. The arms of Vesy are or, on 
a cross, sable, a Patriarchal cross of the field. The simple Patriarchal 
cross is also occasionally used in Russia. 

The Hollies, 
Duffield, Derby. 
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THE OLD COUNTESS OF DESMOND: 


A NEW SOLUTION OF AN OLD PUZZLE. 
BY MISS HICKSON. 
(Concluded from page 176.) 


Ir will be observed by reference to Nos. 4 and 5 on the foregoing 
list, that, although John Clever’s lease of part of the Manor of 
Inchiquin, dated 21st of July, 1588, was for a term of one hundred 
years, and that he covenanted to build a good house on the lands, 
and must have been rather a ‘‘substantial” tenant, in little 
more than six months Raleigh made a lease for ever to Robert Reve 
and Alice, his wife, of the same lands, at precisely the same rent as 
Clever’s, with the clause that it was to double on the death of the 
Countess, when a soldier was to be placed thereon, and a further 
clause, that if the number of acres mentioned in each lease was not 
found in the farm after it had been again measured, the Reves were 
to have the deficiency made good out of Cloyne proper—the long- 
coveted territory of John FitzEdmund Gerald, and the (in the eyes 
of all good Romanists) inalienable See lands of expropriated Bishop 
Skiddy. This last clause was, of course, utterly obnoxious to the 
Irish, but it plainly shows that disputes had arisen about the 
boundaries of the farm shorn off the Manor of Inchiquin and adjoining 
the demesne lands and castle occupied by the venerable “ claimant.” 
I have reason to believe that Robert Reve and his wife Alice, 
although they were English Protestants, had relatives or connections 
by marriage amongst the chief followers of Desmond. At any rate, 
motives of self-interest would, as in Clever’s case, bind them to 
connive in deceiving Raleigh while they continued middle proprietors 
of Inchiquin, which was not for long, inasmuch as, either through 
friendly or unfriendly pressure from their Irish neighbours at the old 
Castle, they resigned or sold their interest in the lands in less than 
three years. At page 39 of his second volume on the old Countess, 
Mr. Sainthill prints from the Patent Rolls of James I. a schedule of 
leases made by Raleigh to his Munster tenants. From this schedule, 
which mentions Clever’s lease of a hundred years, but not the lease 
of the same lands for ever to the Reves, we find that on the 8th of 
May, 1591, Raleigh leased for ever to Robert Sawle, or Saule, Esq., 
the Castle and the whole Manor of Inchiquin. Thus, in 1591 Mr. 
Sawle stepped (it is to be supposed by purchase) into Reve’s place, 
but with a much larger share of land—became, in fact, the virtual 
landlord of the old “claimant” in the Castle. Mr. Sainthill observes on 
this schedule—* I notice that the lease to Robert Reve and his wife 
Alice is not in this schedule ; possibly, if it was not omitted care- 
lessly, Sir Walter may have sold his interest in the land, the Reves’ 
lease being for ever.” It is odd that Mr. Sainthill fails to notice 
that the Castle in which he believes the old Countess was living in 
1591, and until her death in 1604, passed to Sawle in the former 
year, as well as the four hundred acres which the Reves held for 
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three years previously. There can therefore be no doubt that Robert 
Sawle, a member of an old Roman Catholic Anglo-Irish family devoted 
to the Geraldines, became from 1591 until, at least 1604, the virtual 
landlord, as I have said, of the old claimant and of every tenant 
on the Manor of Inchiquin, and that this ensured the complete 
success of the fraud practised on Raleigh, an absentee in his latter 

ears, wholly dependent on his tenants for information respecting the 
inhabitants of the Castle or the Manor. In fact, taking all things 
into consideration, the number and strength of the disaffected Irish 
Roman Catholics around Youghal, their passionate attachment to the 
Geraldines and expropriated Bishop and Warden Skiddy ; their hatred 
of Raleigh and his fellow-undertakers, the deliberate system carried 
on, a8 Wilbraham’s letters show, of forging conveyances, leases, etc., 
of forfeited lands, often with the connivance of the English 
officials ; John FitzEdmund Gerald’s, Synnott’s, Shahan’s, and Skiddy’s 
share in the monster fraud of the assignment to the former of all the 
rebel Earl’s forfeitures, including this very Manor of Inchiquin ; 
Raleigh’s absenteeism and imprisonment in England rendering him 
dependent on his tenants for information, as I bave said, as to what 
went on at the old Castle, those tenants having, through the clauses 
in their leases above-mentioned, the strongest possible inducement to 
unite with the Irish in deceiving him; his, it must be admitted, 
somewhat visionary and unbusiness-like temperament, the success of 
the fraud about the jointure is less wonderful than that it did not 
last much longer. The marvel, indeed, is, that instead of being 
reported “dead” in 1604, the venerable ‘‘ claimant” in the old 
Castle at Inchiquin did not live at least two centuries longer for the 
benefit of successive generations of Irish tenants on the lands 
around it, and an orthodox succession of Roman Catholic prelates of 
Cloyne (2) ; cutting not two but seven sets of teeth ; climbing “ nutt ” 
and cherry trees ; travelling unknown distances on Irish cars, or, like 
an aged Irish Atalanta, on foot, baffling even the cannon of 
Cromwell, which, as Father Prout’s song tells us, proved so fatal to her 
neighbours at Blarney—seeing the extinction of not two but three 
dynasties, and dying out with good Queen Anne ! 

I have not the smallest doubt, that her mythical existence, under 
the magic influence of Irish blarney on English credulity, would 
have been prolonged at all events far beyond 1604, if a new and 
famous personage, as shrewdly observant, cautious, and business-like, 
as the gifted poet-soldier Raleigh was visionary and chivalrously 
trustful, had not in that very year stepped forward on the scene at 
Inchiquin to take an active part in the drama, of which in its 
minutest details, he had long been a passive but most watchful 
spectator. This was Sir Richard Boyle, subsequently known in 
history as the *‘ Great Earl of Cork.” His extraordinary MS. auto- 
biography is still preserved by his descendants, and has been in part 
printed by the Rev. Mervyn Archdall, the learned editor of Lodge’s 
Peerage of Ireland, published in 1789. In the autobiography, which 
may be recommended as a study in “Self Help,” Sir Richard tells 
how he landed in Ireland for the first time in 1588, with only £27 in 
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money as his whole worldly fortune, a diamond ring, and a couple of 
suits of clothes ; how in spite of the jealous intrigues of the officials 
he became Clerk of the Council of the President of Munster, and a 
highly trusted servant of the Queen. He was created Earl of Cork 
in 1620, and was, at his death in 1648, the father of two Earls and 
two Viscounts, and the owner of immense estates in Cork, Waterford, 
and Kerry. His contemporaries, who it is to be remembered were 
many of them his unsuccessful rivals, accused him of trafficking in 
forfeitures, and accepting bribes from the Irish and from Spain, for 
secretly favouring and sheltering on his lands priests and friars, 
while, on the other hand, Roman Catholic writers in modern times 
have charged him with being a merciless persecutor of their Church. 
The truth is, that Sir Richard Boyle, like all successful men, has been 
in his lifetime and after it the object of much envious calumny. 
It is quite possible that he may, like most of his contemporaries, have 
trafficked aad jobbed in forfeitures, and for a “consideration” 
sheltered “suspects,” lay and clerical; but once settled in the 

ion of his large estates he certainly proved an excellent. resi- 
deut landlord, not only to his English Protestant but to his Irish 
Catholic tenants. He founded schools and charitable institutions, and 
exercised a generous hospitality towards his neighbours of either creed. 
Bishop Bennett, in his Records of Cloyne Diocese, printed by the 
Rev. Dr. Brady, gives an amusing account of the dealings of the 
undertakers with the revenues of Youghal College, and calls Sir 
Richard Boyle, who succeeded in obtaining it, one of the most 
sagacious men of his day, ‘“‘an able General in social and legal tactics,” 
who “‘ never parted with an acre while it was in his power to keep it.” 
With equal truth it may be said that from the time of his arrival in 
Ireland, Sir Richard always followed the worldly-wise maxim which 
bids a man live with his friends as though they might one day become 
his enemies, and with his enemies as though they might one day be- 
come his friends. He was twice married, and through each marriage 
connected with the Geraldines, and their chief followers. . These 
connexions and his own great sagacity, and thorough knowledge of 
every Irish wile, made it utterly impossible for him to be deceived like 
Raleigh in the matter of the jointure. In 1602, Sir Richard pur- 
chased from Raleigh the whole of his Cork seignory, and in 1604, he 
passed Letters Patent confirming him in possession of the same. Now 
in the latter year, as we have seen, all authorities agree that the old 
“Claimant” at Inchiquin departed this life. But it would be more 
correct to say that in that year, when Boyle passed his Letters Patent 
of Inchiquin and all around it, she vanished, once and for ever, from 
the stage where she had so long and so successfully played her part, 
the moment bis keen scrutiny was brought to bear on her venerable 
personality. The poet-soldier, Raleigh, went out to seek his visionary 
Eldorado across the Atlantic; the practical, not-to-be-deceived man 
of business, and man of the world, Boyle, walked into the manor of 
Inchiguin, to find there, and far and wide around it, in South Munster, 
areal Eldorado for himself and his race; the notable, but far from novel 
expedient devised by Synnott, Skiddy, Shehan, and John FitzEdmund 
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Gerald, ended ; that is to say, the old Cailleach, who had been imposed: 
upon Raleigh as the Dowager Countess, returned to her native obscurity, 
and Boyle, once rid of her and her claims troubled himself no 
further about her. It was no part of his business to avenge the fraud 
practised upon Raleigh, of which, perhaps, he had some inkling for 
years before his purchase of the seignory, but it was very much his 
interest to live on good terms with his still powerful neighbours, the 
FitzGeralds, of Dromana and Cloyne. Some of the younger 
branches of the latter family became his tenants under long and 
favourable leases, and after 1604, the Boyles and FitzGeralds lived, 
as it suited them to do, in friendship and peace, until 1641. 

That this is the true explanation of this famous Centenarian case 
I cannot for an instant doubt. Let my readers consider the case as it 
now stands. On the one hand, we have not, as Mr. Thoms truly 
observes, one particle of legal or even reasonably good evidence tuo 
show that the widow of Thomas, twelfth Earl of Desmond, or any 
other individual, ever lived to the age of 140 years; we have seen 
that no English or Anglo-Irish man, except Raleigh, has left a line 
saying that he had ever seen her; hearsay reports, gathering false- 
hoods as they pass from one generation to another, full of contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies, are all that such writers have to offer us 
about the old lady, while the Irish annalists who have left us long 
histories and pedigrees, more or less mythical, of the Geraldines, never 
once mention her at all; on the other hand, we have an immense amount 
of what I may call circumstantial evidence, which, when duly sifted 
and reflected on, strongly supports my opinion that this time- 
honoured centenarian fiction arose out of a fraud which was an every- 
day one in Ireland in former times, which Synnott, Skiddy, Shehan, 
and FitzEdmund, all close friends of Desmond, and parties to the 
assignments of Inchiquin, had practised on a large scale with respect 
to the whole estate of which Inchiquin was a sub-denomination. 
When their larger fraud failed through Wallop’s foresight in 1586, 
they fell back upon the smaller fraudulent assignment and lease of 
Inchiquin, and out of the joint success in the latter scheme, has arisen 
the story of an “ old, old Countess,” which with a rich development 
of added myths around it, has occupied, I may say, charmed as with 
a spell, the attention of so many learned and unlearned commentators 
for two hundred and seventy-six years. 

The late Knight of Kerry (Sir Peter FitzGerald, Bart.), having 
mentioned to me in a letter I received from him in 1878, that the 
best proof he had ever heard of in support of the old Countess’s 
history was the fact, that a gentleman in the County of Waterford 
had seen an old lease of lands executed in the early part of the seven- 
teenth or latter years of the sixteenth century, for the life of the 
“ Countesse of Desmond nowe” (so ran the words of the lease), 
“aged seven score yeares.” I wrote to the gentleman in question 
(whose name I do not give, as I have not his permission to do sv) on 
the subject. He holds a high position, and has ample opportunities 
for knowing much about more than one large estate in Cork and 
Waterford, and he answered my enquiries most readily and 
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courteously, saying that some years ago when he had, for business 
purposes, to search through an immense collection of private papers 
belonging to a family of large possessions in Cork and Waterford, he 
met with the lease mentioned by Sir Peter FitzGerald, but was now 
unable to find it amongst the heap of confused documents in the 
muniment room. It is very probable that this lease was a confirmation 
or renewal of the one made to Robert Sawie, by Raleigh, in 1591 ; 
but, needless to say, the fact of its preservation does not militate 
against my view of the case, which, I may add, the Rev. S. Hayman, 
and other competent authorities in Irish history and genealogy are 
disposed to think correct. 





Nores :—(1). Sir Warham St. Leger, writing to Lord Burghley, on 
the 17th of September, 1580, says, “Maurice Shehan, writer, and 
principal man to Desmond, has gone to Dublin to the Lord Deputy,” 
aud on the 2!st of June, 1582, Sir Henry Wallop writes to Walsing- 
ham that ‘‘ Maurice Shehan is the cunningest knave about the Earl 
of Desmond.”—Vide Calendar of Irish State Papers, Elizabeth, 
1574—85, by H. C. Hamilton, F.S.A. ; pps. 252-378. 

(2). At page 867 of Prendergast’s and Russell’s Calendars of the 
Irish State Papers, James I. 1611—14, will be found a “‘ Form of a 
Bill to resume and make void the estate of Sir John Fitz Edmund 
Gerald, in the lands and temporalities of the Bishopric of Cloyne.” In 
this form, which never passed into law, it is stated that Roger 
Skiddy, late elect Bishop of Cloyne, ‘should have” conveyed some 
small parcels of the corporeal possessions of the said Bishopric to Sir 
John (deceased), at a valuable rent, howbeit, in the drawing up of the 
conveyance, by a manifest fraud, the writing contained a feoffment of 
all the temporal possessions of the Bishopric, reserving only five marks 
yearly rent for the same, and the Bishop not perusing it so carefully 
as he should have done, thought that it contained only such small 
parcels as he intended to convey, and delivered the same as his deed.” 
This was all moonshine, Skiddy resigned the Bishopric in 1566, find- 
ing it impossible to hold it as he was a Romanist, and feeling well 
assured he would be likely to receive more of its revenues from John 
Fitz Edmund Gerald in an underhand way than he could if they 
passed intact to the Protestant Bishop. The Form goes on to say 
that the latter Matthew Shehan (anglicised Sheyne) being deceived by 
Sir John into believing that Skiddy’s feoffment was genuine, and 
obtained without fraud, for payment of a fine of £40 confirmed it. 
This may haye been the case, but it is much more probable that 
Shehan’s cupidity was his sole motive in the confirmation, and that he 
never troubled himself to inquire into Skiddy’s acts. Skiddy seems 
to have been living when this form was drawn in 1613. Richard 
Boyle (first cousin to Sir Richard) was at that time Warden of 
Youghal, and Dean of Waterford, while in 1618, Sir Richard’s brother, 
John Boyle, was made Bishop of Cork and Cloyne, having the See of 
Ross in commendam. The form may have been devised by Sir 
Richard to prepare for his brother’s coming to the Bishopric, but the 
FitzGeralds’ influence was too strong for him in this matter, and they 
retained Cloyne until 1641-60. 





PEDIGREE OF THE DEGGE FAMILY, OF DERBY, AND 
OF STRAMSHALL, CO. STAFFORD. 


[From Le Neve’s Knights ; with additions.) 





Sm Srmon Decor, Judge of South Wales, Knighted at 
Whitehall, 2 March, 1669, Author of the book called the 
Parson’s Lawe, had a Grant of Arms from Sir William 
Dugdale, Or, on a bend, azure, three falcons rising, argent, 
armed and belled, or, dated 9th day of May, 1662. See 
Sir Will. Dugdale’s Book of Docketts of his Grants, fol. la. 
Crest, a like falcon, argent, beaket, leged and belled, or, 
issuant out of a ducall crown, or. 


William Degge of Strangsall in Uttoxeter parish=......... 
in Staffordshire 2 H. 4, dyed about 10 H. 6. | 








Jeftry Degge of Strangsall dyed about 5 H. 4,=......... 
buried at Uttoxeter. 


Arms of Deyge. 





Robert Degge, of 8 hall dyed about 5 H. 7,=............ 
buried at Uttoxeter. 





Theenes Degge of Strangshall dyed 10 H. 8,=............ 
uried at Uttoxeter. 





Tholaas Degge of Stramshall=[ Elizabeth, daur. of ............ who survived her husband, 
dyed in the 5 year of Queen | and afterwards married William Whitehall, gent., by 
Elizabeth, buried at whom she had a family. She died 10th June, 1620, 
Uttoxeter. aged 94.] 





Thomes Degge of Stramshall pe 24 of Febr=Ellena daur. of Thomas of Beamhurst 
in the 1 year of King Ja. buried at Uttoxeter. | in Staffordshire, gent. 





ones Degge of Stramshall= Dorothy daur of George Crichlow of Woll...... 
aforesaid, buried at Uttoxeter. | in Derbyshire, gent. She dyed 3 Car. 1. 





Al 





| a 
lst wife, Jane,=Sir Symon Degge of Derby,=Alice, daur. of Anthony Seven 
K 


daur. of Thomas 


ted. as above liveinge 


Oldfield of Spalding in 


other 


Orrell of Slaug- | 1700, born at [Uttoxeter] | Lincolnshire . Aunt sons 
ham in Sussex, | 5th of January 1612, in | of Sir Anthony the first and 
Gent. [Ob, 2nd | 1660 madea Judge of West | baronet, relictof William daughters 


Wales, 2 years after made 
King’s Council and Justice 
for ye Marches of Wales 
till 1674. Was of the Inner 
Temple a Bencher. Dyed 
EME | § See, pe 


oO 
buried at [Kingston, co. 
Stafford, zt. 92.) 











Trollop of Thoraldby in 
Lincolnshire, mother of 
his grandson’s wife I 
suppose, 








ee 
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A B 


| | 
| | 
whitJhall Degge=Constancedaur. Symon Symon=Mary daur. Margaret Deage, 











of Colton, S of Sampson yed egge | and heir of married to Sir 
gent. he dyed Boughey of in Esq.of | Edward Oldfield Bart.* 
Saasieiinanes day of | Colton, Staff. cradle. Strang-|MoreEsq.of son of Sir 
seeeseseesee 1664. gent. > sbull Worcester Anthony Oldfield 
born ...|and of Mary Bart. who was 
| day of | his wifedau. nephew ¢ Alice 
Symon Boughey Degge=Alice, daur. of = ------- and heir of her grandmother 
dyed ase day tf Pate of . William Trollop, James But- 20 Decr. 1679. 
without issue, in the life of Thoroldby in => 30th 
of his grandfather. Lincolnshire, Esq. 3 uly 1624, 
yed......... 











1 | | 
William =Elizabeth —, 2nd sou. a Celina, 
Degge | daur. of — Degge of Derby, | daur. of 








?' dyed at Derby | William 
about | How of Elisabeth. 19 June 1715, | Williams 
ll years | London. buried at Kings- | of Remp- 

old. ton, Staff., 23rd | ston in 

same month. Nott: 
Arms, 
| | | Argent, 
Symon 1. Symon 2. William 8. John two 
Degge Degge Degge Degge = chevrons 


Esq. 13 years 12 years 11 years (?), 
16 years old 1710. old 1710. old 1710. oats 
old. 1710. Arms of Williams. 





THE NOTES OF GERVASE HOLLES ON TUXFORD 
CHURCH, AND HAUGHTON HALL, NOTTS. 


COMMUNICATED BY JUSTIN SIMPSON. 


TUXFORD. 


In orientali fenestra Cancelli. 
Orate pro anim& Thoms Gunthorpe, Prioris de Novo Loco, in Shirwood, qui Cancellam 
istam edificavit, Ano Uni M° C CL XXXXe° Vo, 
In prima fenestra Australi Cancelli. 


Gules, 3 lyons passant guardant wm on a chiefe blew, ye Virgin with Christ in her 
armes sittingin a castleor. . . - Subscriptio; “Arme Monasterii de Novo-Loco 
in Shirwood. 

In Fenestra 2%, 


Quarterly, blew, 3 floures de lize or; gules 3 lyons pass‘ or. Subscriptio; Arme Regis 
Anglizs Senistedts de Novo-Loco in Shirwoode. 





* Sir John Oldfield was second and last baronet, his father, Sir Anthony, having 
been so created in 1660. In default of male issue, the baronetcy, at the death of Sir 
John about the year 1706, became extinct. One of his daughters and co-heiresses 
married John Wingfield of Tickencote, co. Rutland. The arms of Oldfield were, Or, 
on a pile, vert, three garbs of the field. 
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In 8 Fenestra. 


Gules, a bend gobonny blew & argt charged with three suns in their glory betweene 
8 lyons heades e arg; a border gobonny blew & argent—Gunthorpe. 
Subscriptio ; Arme Thome Gunthorpe, Prioris de Novo-Loco in Shirewoode. 


In 4% Fenestr&. 


Sable, a bend betw. 6 crosses botony Sasa, Subscriptio; Arme Johi8 
Lungvilliers quondam patronus istius Ecclie. 


In fenestra in Navi Ecclesia. 


Quarterly, argent & sable, a bend fusilly gules (Cheyney) ; gules, a fesse dancy betw. 
6 crosse crosslets or (Engayne); chequy gules & argent (Vaux) ; 4th defaced. All 
four in pale in ye same escocheon. Subscriptio; Orate pro anima Johis Cheney, 
Militis, qui istam fenestram fieri fecit Juxta effigies Johis Cheyney, Militis. 


In Fenestra opposita. 


Quarterly, gules, a cross sarcely arg ; sable, a crosse engrayled or (Willughby) ; 
impaling argent, a chiefe gules, over alla bend blew, Crumwell. Neare to this 
escocheon in zm same window, the picture of a lady, her gowne adorned with the 
ensignments of Beke, Ufford, & Crumwell; over her heade this inscription—* Orate 

ro animé’ Dnw Matilde uxoris Dni Roberti Willughby qui istam fenestram fieri 
Fecit. In proxima fenestra-Orate pro animabus p> oe Stanhope et Catherine 
uxis.” In ye same window he and his wife kneeling, over her gowne, blew, a crosse 
sarcely or. Ona flatt gravestone in ye north isle—Obitus Ricardi Stanhop filii et 
heredis Ricardi Stanhop de Rampton, Militis, qui obiit 2 die mensis Martii, ano regni 
Regis Henrici Sexti, decimo, cujus anime ppropitietur Deus, Amen. At ye heade of 

e stone at ye right hande is an escocheon, a bend betw 6 crosse crosslets, which is 
enguillen coate put for Stanhope. ; 

In ye uppermost window of ye north isle the picture of a man in a red robe with 
long yellow hayre, under written—Edwardus Stanhope. Under an arch in ye same 
wall, the effigies of a woman in alabaster, which tradition says is one of the Stanhopes. 
Neare this is an old defaced monument of alabaster, whereon there remaynes the one 
half of a man in complete armour, having on his breast ye coate of Lunguillers, vizt, 
a bend bet. 6 crosse crosslets. A monument of Sir John White & his wife upon which 
are empaled, Gules, a chevron verry betw. 8 lyons rampant or (White); arg. a lyon 
rampant with a border engrayled or (Harper). 


HAUGHTON NEARE TUXFORD. 


This mannour gives ye title of Baron to the present Earles of Clare. It isseated on 
ye verge of ye Forest of Shirewood & therefore more triumphes in pleasantnesse than 
richnesse of soyle, and yet the best part of it is not unfertile. It is very well watered, 
the river Idle running quite through it (as a lesser brooke doth in another part), en- 
compassing ye house round about in its passage. The house itselfe is old building, 
little uniformity in it, as being built at several tymes. The oldest part is ye tower at 
ye entrance (as it should appeare by some escocheons cut in stone on ye sides of it 
north & south) built by some of the family of Lunguillers, or of Stanhope (for that 
family likewise for a time bore Lunguillers armes for their own paternal coate). The 
escocheons on ye south are—l. A bend sinister between 6 (3 & 3) cress crosslets ; 
2, the same impaling similar arms, the bend being dexter in the impalement ; 8, a 
bend sinister between 6 (3 & 8) crosses moline. Those on ye north side, 4 & 5 same 
as 3&1; & on ye south side same as 5& 4. It appeares that ye hall was built by ye 
last Sr William Holles, as appeares by the carving, a branch of holly with red berries, 
carved in stone on either side ye entrance doore, and expresses the year of the Lord, 
his name and rebus. The date & name is thus Spe mic Ls 

1545. 













































SOME MEMORANDUMS CONCERNING THE FAMILY OF 
HARDWICK, OF HARDWICK, CO. DERBY. 


Sir Jocelyn de Herdewycke, an Anglo-Saxon knight, resided, in the r of King 
William the Conqueror, in Derbyshire, in which county, and that of Stafford, he 
owned lands of considerable extent. He was madea Villein Regardant for taking 

art in the insurrection of Harold. His son, 

Sir Jocelyn de Herdewycke, was reinstated in his father’s estates, and was succeeded 


by his grandson, 

Sir Williacs de Herdewycke, who lived temp. Hen. III., in the same locality. He 
was again ded by his gr d ’ 

Adam de Herdewycke (also a Herdewyk), who died prior to 6 Ed. IL., seized of 
estates in the county of Derby ; an estate at Overton, par. Penn, co. Stafford ; 
and also of an estate called “ Herdewycke ” in the manor and parish of Patting- 
ham (which yee perm was detailed in olden times by the description of 
a messuage and yard land in Hadew cke, with a pasture called Tewall, also the 
underwood growing thereon, a meadow called Mill Meadow, the Bank, and a 
meadow called Lord or Lady Dole, with many acres of land in Ballfield, an acre 
of Jand at Robert’s Cross, and an acre of land lying in lee of the demesnes of the 
Lord of the Manor of Pattingham), as appears by the Court Rolls of Pattingham 
Manor. He left a widow, Agatha, and three sons, 

1. Rev. Adam de Herdewycke, chaplain, 13 Ed. III. 

2. Rev. William de Herdewycke, chaplain, 14 Ed. III. 

8. Richard de Herdewycke, of Herdewycke and Overton, co. Stafford, and of 
Hault Hucknall, co, Derby ; living 5 Ed. II.; died leaving four sons, 
Henry ; Hugh, who had two daughters, Alice and Joan, and one son, Rev. 
Richard, clerk ; Robert; and 

William de Herdewyck, of Herdewyck, Overton, and Chilton, co. Stafford, and of 
Hault Hucknall, co. Derby ; living 5, 6,7, and 9, Ed. II.; died leaving an only 


son 

William de Herdewycke, of Herdewycke, Chilton, and Hault Hucknall ; living 28 
Ed. III. ; left an only son, 

Richard de Herdewycke, of Herdewycke, Chilton, and Hault Hucknall ; living 28 
Ed. III.; married Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas Griffin, of Gumley Ewing ; died 
8 Rich. II., leaving two sons, Thomas, of Pattingham, who had two sons, both of 
whom died s.p.; and 

Henry de Hardewycke, of Hardewycke, Chilton, and Wodehouse, co. Stafford, and of 

ult Hucknall, co. Derby; married Margaret, daughter and heiress of Walter 
New, of Wodehouse, and inherited that estate in 44 Ed. III.; died 3 Hen. IV., 
leaving Margaret, his widow (who died 9 Hen. IV.), and an only son, 

William Hardewycke, of Hardewycke, Chilton, and Wodehouse, co. Stafford, 9 Hen. 
IV., and of gga py par. Hault Hucknall, co. Derby, 19 Hen. VI. ; married 
Elizabeth, widow of Sir Robert Wingfield, and daughter and heiress of Sir 
Robert Goushill, lord of Hault Hucknall Manor (by the Lady Elizabeth, widow 
of Thomas, Lord Mowbray, Earl Marshall, and Duke of Norfolk, and daughter 
of Sir Richard Fitzalan, 10th Earl of Arundel, K.G.); he settled his estate at 
Wodehouse on Roger, his son, and Joan, his wife, aud died the same year, leaving 
three sons, William, of Chilton, living 82 Hen. VI. ; Thomas, of ewycke, 
co. Stafford, who died 1 Ed. IV., leaving a daughter and heiress, es, who 
married Thomas Boulevaunt, and died 8 Ed. IV., leaving an only daughter, 
Margaret, who married John Devey, whose descendant, Thomas Devey, son of 
Walter a sold this estate to Sir John Astley, of Patshull, Bart., soon after 
1727 ; an 

Roger Hardewycke, of Hardewycke Hall, co. wey and of Wodehouse, co. Stafford ; 
lord of Hault Hucknall Manor ; died 16 Ed. IV.; he was twice married. Firstly, 
to Nichol, daughter of Robert Barley, of Barley, who died 19 Hen. VII.; 
secondly, to Joan, daughter of Edward Bassett, of Hints (from the Bassetts, 
Barons of Drayton). He had issue by both marriages. 

Issue of the first marriage (Nichol wert. Le 

John Hardwycke, of nee ged Hall, co. Derby ; lord of t Hucknall Manor ; 
married, first! , Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Bakewell, of Bakewell, co. Derby; 
and, secondly, Elizabeth Wingfield, of Wingfield Manor. By his second wife, 
he had issue from whom are descended the Hardwickes, of Derby, of the present 
day. By bis first wife he had one only son, 
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John Hardwyck, of Hardwyck Hall; married Elizabeth Pinchbeck, of Pinchbeck, by 
whom he had one son. 

John Hardwyck, of Hardwyck Hall; married Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Lache, 
of Carden, co, Chester, and Hasland, co. Derby ; died Jan, 24, 1527, leaving one 
son and four daughters, 

1. John Hardwyck, of Hardwyck Hall ; born 1524; married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Philip Draycott, of Paynsley ; died s.p. 

1. Elizabeth Hardwyck, of Hardwyck Hail, and Chatsworth House; born 
1520; married, firstly, Robert eho; secondly, Sir William Cavendish, 
of Cavendish, co. Suffolk (by whom she had three sons, viz: 1, Henry 
Cavendish, who married Grace, daughter of George, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
et o. s.p.; 2, William Cavendish, created Baron Cavendish of Hardwyck, 
and Earl of Devonshire, ancestor of the present ducal House of Devon- 
shire ; 8, Sir Charles Cavendish, of Welbeck Abbey, whose son William 
was created Duke of Newcastle) ; thirdly, Sir William 8. Lo, captain of the © 
guard of Queen Elizabeth ; and fourthly, George, 6th Earl of Shrewsbury. 

2. Alice Hardwyck, married Francis Leach, et o. s.p. 

8. Mary Hardwyck, married, firstly, Mr. Wingfield, and secondly, Mr. Pollard. 

4. Jarie ae married Godfrey Bosville, of Guilthwaite, near Rotherham, 
co. York. 


Issue of the second marriage (Joan Bassett). 

1. Richard Hardewyck, of Pattingham; married Anne, daughter of Richard 
and Agnes Colyns ; living 19 Hen. VII. ; died leaving two sons, Roger and 
Nicholas, who both left issue. 

2. Roger Hardewycke, of Woodhouse, barrister-at-law ; married, 9 Ed. IV., 
Eleanor, widow of Edward Corbett, and daughter of John Guttyns, of 
Aston Rogers (by Anna, his wife, daughter of William Stevenson, of 

: Dodhill, by Margaret, his wife, daughter of Robert Charlton, of Apley 
Castle); died 16 Hen. VII., leaving a daughter, Anna (who married 
illiam Ballott), and four sons. 

1. Richard Hardwyke, of Pattingham, 16 and 19 Hen. VI!.; married 
Thomasyn, daughter of Thomas Devey ; died 37 Hen. VIL., leaving one 
son, r, who was interred at Pattingham, Nov. 14, 1559, leaving two 
sons, William, living 8 Eliz., and Roger, living 4 and 5 Philip and Mary, 
and 8 Eliz., who was father of Richard Hardwyck, of Nymsfield, co. 
Gloucester, from whom were descended Peter Hardwicke, M.D., of 
Chipping Sodbury, and Thomas Bluett Hardwicke, of the Grange, par. 

eri mn, co. Gloucester. 

2. x ardwyck, ancestor of the Hardwickes, of Tettenhall, and 


8. Roger Hardwyck, of Woodhouse, 16 Hen, VII. ; married Margaret, 
daughter of John Whorwood, of Compton, by Joyce, his wife, daughter 
of Sir Edward Grey, of Enville ; died 4 and 5 Philip and > leaving 
eleven daughters and one son, Thomas, of Woodhouse, whose son, 
Humphrey, sold this estate in 1595. 

4. William Hardwyck, of Nurton, and Bridgnorth ; married 22 Hen. VII., 
Petronella, daughter of Humphrey Gravenor, of Farmcote; died 21 
Hen. VIIL., leaving a son, 


Thomas reap of Nurton, and Great Moor; married 24 Hen. VIII., Joan, 
eer of Roger Clemson; died 18 Eliz., and interred at Pattingham, March 
29, 1576, leaving one son and heir. 

Thomas Hardwyck, of Great Moor, and Hill-Hardwyck ; married 7 Eliz., Elizabeth, 
daughter of Richard and Agnes Pynye; interred at Pattingham, Aug. 4, 1627, 
leaving, besides daughters, four sons, ; William ; Roger ; and 

Rev. John Hardwycke, clerk ; i at Pattin , Feb. 5, 1572; married, 
firstly (at Pattingham, Jan. 30, 1602), Mary ke (who was interred ib., Feb. 
16, 1617) ; and secondly (at Pattingham, April 8, 1619), Margaret Pitte (who was 
interred ib., Feb. 26, 1688) ; he was interred at Pattingham, Oct. 8, 1654, leaving 
by his second wife, ry ove daughter, Ann, and three sons, Thomas, 
Roger, and Rowland; and by his first wife, Mary, two daughters, Joan, and 
Thomasyn, and two sons, Jobn, and 

William Hardwycke, of Hill-Hardwycke and Great Moor; baptized at a. 
Aug. 11, 1616; married ib., Jan. 19, 1634, , daughter and heiress of Ralph 

__ Perry ; interred ib., Dec. 2, 1678, leaving, besides tive daughters, one son, 

William Hardwicke, of Hill-Hardwicke and Great Moor; baptized at Pattingham, 

July 18, 1646; married at High Ercall, Jan. 21, 1672, Eleanor, daughter of 

Alexander Woodd, of Salop, by Margaret, his wife, daughter of Sir Thomas 














Astley, of Patshull (who was interred at Pattingham, Jan. 19, 1718); he was 
interred at ~~ jae June 26, 1728, leaving a daughter, Anne, and sons, 
Thomas, John, an 

William Hardwicke, of Pattingham, and Darlaston ; baptized at Pattingham, Nov. 17, 
1673 ; married at Womborne, June 3, 1703, Anna, daughter and co-heiress of 
Richard Forster, of Bilston (by Anna, his wife, daughter and co-heiress of Robert 
Comberford, lord of Comberford), who was inte at Darlaston, Nov. 24, 1728 ; 
he was interred ib., Sep. 14, 1727, leaving, besides two daughters, eight sons, 
Joseph, of Knightsbridge; Charles, of Darlaston; William, of Manchester ; 
Sampson, of Reading; Roger, of Darlaston; Benjamin, of Wednesbury ; John, 
of Darlaston ; 

Richard Hardwicke, of Burcott, par. Worfield, co. Salop; baptized at Darlaston 
Oct. 27, 1717; married at Womborne, June 7, 1737, Hannah, daughter and 
heiress of William Bell, of Burcott ; died Jan. 31, 1785, and interred at Worfield, 
Feb. 4, leaving one son. 

William Hardwicke, of Burcott ; born ib., March 28, 1738; baptized at Worfield, 
April 1; married ib., Oct. 9, 1763, , eldest daughter and co-heiress of 
Joseph Purton, of Chesterton, and ey ughter of William Perton, of Chester- 
ton ty his second wife, Jane, daughter of Thomas Mansfield, of ‘Farmcote, and 
Jane, his wife, daughter of John Cole, of Cole Hall, by Anna, his wife, daughter 
of Sir Edward Lyttleton, Bart., of Pillaton, son of Sir Edward Lyttleton, 
and Margaret his wife, daughter of Hon. Sir William Deverent, of Mereville Abbey, 
second son of Walter Deverent, Baron Ferrers, of Chartley, and Viscount 
Hereford), and weg of John Pertou, of Hallon; he died at 
Diamond Hall, Sept. , 1807, and was interred at Worfield, Sept. 28, leaving 
two sons, 

1. John Bell Hardwicke, of Burcott ; born at Alscote, Aug. 15, 1765; baptized 
at Worfield, Aug. 30; married at Tasley, Sep. oF 1804, Sarah, eldest 
daughter of William Taylor, of Tasley; died March 1, 1842, leaving, 
besides two daughters, four sons, John Bell Hardwicke, the present owner 
of Burcott; William Hardwicke; Richard Hardwicke; and Thomas 
Bell Hardwicke, solicitor. 

2. William Hardwicke, of Diamond Hall, par. Bridgnorth, and of Kindleford ; 
Solicitor, Proctor, and Registrar of the Royal Peculiar or Exempt 

. Jurisdiction of Bridgnorth, in the Deanery of Lichfield ; born at Alscote, 

Jan. 12, 1772; baptized at Worfield, Feb. 28; married at St. Mary 

Magdalene’s, Bridgnorth, July 11, 1803, Charlotte, only daughter of John 
Bemand, of the Aldress ; died at Barmouth, Feb. 18, 1843, and interred at 

Lianaber, Feb. 21; his widow died at ee co. Norfolk, Jan. 4, 1875, 

and was interred at Saxlingham, Jan. 12. He had five daughters, Eleanor 

Ann, Mary, Charlotte Elizabeth, Matilda, and Clara Isabella (who married 

Rev. Joseph Hallifax, M.A., Queen’s Coll., Oxon., Rector of Breeme, co. 





Somerset) ; and eight sons, 
; 1. Williams John Hardwicke, of Diamond Hall; solicitor; died unmarried, 
, 874. , 
2. Thomas Hardwicke, of Bridgnorth ; late lieutenant in Salop militia. 
1 8. Rev. Edward Hardwicke, of Areley, co. Stafford ; B.A., Queen’s Coll., Oxon. 


4. Henry Hardwicke; died 1811. 
5. Charles Hardwicke; died 1814. 


p 6. Roger Heynes Hardwicke, of Hempnall, co. Norfolk; M.R.C.S. ¥ 

n father of Walter Edward Perrin Hardwicke, Solicitor; and Wills 
Murray Hardwicke. 

ly 7. Eugene Hardwicke, of Crawley, co. Sussex ; solicitor. 

f 9. Junius Hardwicke, of Chilton, par. Rotherham, co. York; M.D., and 
F.R.C.8., Eng. ; father of Edward Arthur Hardwicke, surgeon ; William 

, Wright Hardwicke, surgeon ; Herbert Junius Hardwicke, M.D. ; Ernest 


Henry Hardwicke ; Alan Gardner Hardwicke. 
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HERALDIC GRANTS TO DERBYSHIRE FAMILIES. 


COMMUNICATED BY THE REV. W. G. DIMOCK FLETCHER, M.A. 


GRANT OF ARMS AND CREST TO HENRY BRUNSELL, LL.D. 1660. 


In Ashmole MS. 858, fo. 155, is copy of grant by Sir Edward Walker, Knt. Garter, 
to Henry Brunsell, LL.D., Rector of Claworth, co. Notts., and Prebendary of Ely and 
Southwell, and to Samuei Brunsell, D.D., both sons of Oliver Brunsell, of Wrough- 
ton, co. Wilts., clerk, by Elizabeth his wife, dau. of Henry Martin, of Upham, Esq., 
of these arms and crest : Or a fesse Ragule betweene three Roses gules, doubled 
— and wreath of his colours. A Lyons paw erased or holding a Rose gules 
stalked and leaved vert. Dated 10 March, 13 Charles II. 1660. 


GRANT OF ARMS AND CREST TO THO. WIGLEY, OF 
MIDDLETON-BY-WIRKSWORTH, 1611. 


[Ashmole MS. 858, fo. 161.] 


“ A GRANT of a coate and crest by S'. Rich: St. George to Tho: Wigley of Middle- 
ton in Com. Derb: vizt : Palewaies imbatelled of 8 peeces Argt. and gules. Crest— 
a Tygers head silver out of the Fyre ppr. mained sables about his neck a coller coun- 
ter-battled Gu. Dat: 22 June 1611.’ 


GRANT OF ARMS AND CREST TO JOHN KYTCHYN, OF BELPER. 1678. 
[Ashmole MS, 834, fo. 13b.] 


*« This Armes and Crest videlt. The field argent on a pyle in poynt asure betweene 
two crosse crossletes gules a dove upright volant argent membred gules. The Creast 
upon the healme, on a torce or Wreath argent and azure a pelicanes hedde rased 
asure wounded in the breast, the beake golde. Was gyven to John Kytchyn some- 
tyme of Belper in the Countie of Derby and now of Islington in the Countie of 
Middlesex Esquire, and to his ofspring and rity, by Willm flower Esquire alias 
Norroy King of Armes, The letters patentes thereof signed with his hand and und’. 
the seale of his office bearing date the xij‘® day of february In the yere of our lord 
God 1578, and in the xxj** yere of the reigne of Queene Elizabeth.” 


CONFIRMATION OF ARMS, AND GRANT OF CREST TO RICHARD 
MARPLE, OF EDENSTOURE, GENT, 1574. 


In Ashmole MS. 844, fo. 70b (253b), is a copy of a Confirmation of Arms and Grant 
of Crest by William flower Norroy, to ‘ Richard Marple the elder of Edenstoure in 
the Countie of Derby gentleman,” dated 20 September, 16 Elizabeth, 1574. The 
Arms confirmed are “Sables a Griffon sergreant the field semy crosse crosselettes 
fitche or.” And ok waye of encrease for his creast or cognissance upon the healme 
on a wreth or and sables a Pegases head coupe with two winges argent mayned or 
mantelled gules doubled argent.” 


CONFIRMATION OF ARMS, AND GRANT OF CREST TO JOHN 
THORNHAGH, OF FENTON, CO. NOTTS., 1582. 


In Ashmole MS. 834, fo. 55b, is a Confirmation of Arms and Grant of Crest by 
William flower Norroy to “ John Thornhagh of ffenton in the Countie of Nottingham 
uire’—“ his auncyent Armes being Argent three crosse formees sable, with two 
Annulettes in the centre of the shild enterlaced gules: ffor his creast or cognoysance 
upon the healme on a Torce or Wreath argent and sable a hawthorne tree bearin 
beryes and blossomes all in proper colour, with mantelles gules doubled or iyned 
argent.” Dated 4 February, 1682, 25 Elizabeth. 
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CONFIRMATION OF ARMS TO ROSE, DAUGHTER OF JOHN CARTWRIGHT, 
OF CO. DERBY, 1574. 
[Ashmole MS. 844, fo. 75b (258b).] 


“To all and singuler &* Robert Cooke Clarencieulx &*. And foras muchas Rose iter 
and heire of John Cartwright of the Countie of Derby gent. and wyfe to John Trotte 
late of London gent. hath required me the said Clarencieulx to make search in the 
registers and recordes of myne office for such Armes as she may lawfully beare &°. 
And do fynd & That is to say party a chevron gold and azure three pellycanes 
counterchanged The which Armes I the said Clarencieulx &. Dated Anno Dni 1574 
in the 16 year of the reigne of Queene Elizabeth.” 
“The Armes of Jobn Trotte of London.” 

“ The patent hereof also dated as before the 16 year of the queen’s reigne Anno 

1574. And payd therefore x, to Anthuny Delony.” 








CONFIRMATION OF ARMS AND GRANT OF CREST TO WILLIAM 
TOWNRAWE, OR TOWNDROW, OF CO. DERBY, 1562. 


[Ashmole MS. 834, fo. 21b.] 


“ THESE Armes and Crest, Viz. the field gules on a playn crosse silver betweene 
fower besantes a Cingfoyle asure ; The Creast upon the healme on a Torce or Wreath 
silver and gules a Tygre seiaunt party per pale ermyn and sable, with mantelles gules 
doubled or Lyned silver. The Armes was confyrmed and the Creast newly given to 
Willm Townrawe sonne of John Townrawe the sonne of Henry Townrawe of the 

’ County of Derby gentleman and to all his posteritie By Willm flower Esquire als 
Norroy King of Armes. The Letters patentes therof Dated the 20 day of May, 
Anno Dni. 1562, and in the 4 yere of the reigne of Quene Elizabeth.” 





Hotes on Books, Music, Works of Art, kc. 


ENGLISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE.* 


THE late George Gilbert Scott’s fine and masterly volume on the “ History of English 
Church Architecture prior to the separation of England from the Roman obedience” is 
a valuable addition to literature, and one of the most learned of essays, Commencing 
with a well considered review of the general history of Ecclesiastical Architecture, 
previous to the conversion of the English, witha few able remarks on the ornamentation 
of the early Christian Churches, and on the xsthetic and artistic element in primitive 
Christianity, Mr. Scott traces forward, in his next chapter, the history of architecture 
from the mission of St. Augustine, to the time of the Norman conquest. In this chapter 
we have, perhaps, the most succint and ——— considered sketch that has yet been 
penned, of the state of architecture in our kingdom at and before the time of Augus- 
tine’s arrival in Canterbury, in 602, and of its subsequent progress and characteristics 
to the coming of the Conqueror. The third chapter is devoted to the Norman period, 
and is enriched by two excellent separate essays, the one on the history and progres- 
sive form of the chasuble and its decorations ; the other a carefully written descriptive 
treatise on the painted ceilings of the Abbey Church of St. Albans. Mr. Scott then 
takes us on, in successive chapters, from the times of the first appearance of the 
pointed arch in England to the time when, as he expresses it, ‘‘ Gothic Architecture 
died a natural death ” at the close of the Medieval period. The volume is illustrated 
with a large ber of beautifully e ted plates, views, plans, details, and what not, 
which add immeasurably to its usefulness and value. One thing only is wanting, and 
that is an Index. Without an Index half the utility of a book of this kind is lost ; 
with one, its value, usefulness and importance as a work of reference, is immensely 
augmented. We trust in the second edition, that is sure to be called for, this want 
will be supplied by the publishers. / ‘ 
*An , om on the History of English Church Architecture. By George Gilbert 
Scott, F.S.A. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1 vol., 4to., pp. 195. 1881 
Illustrated with 87 plates. 
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OLD YORKSHIRE. ‘ 


Ir the first volume of Mr. Smith’s ‘‘ Old Yorkshire ” deserved commendation at the 
hands of all who were fortunate enough to secure copies for their libraries, how much 
more does the second, now before us, command increased admiration and praise ! 
It is one of the handsomest and most interesting volumes that has fora long time 
come before us, and we accord to it the meed of unqualified praise that it so well 
deserves. Its contents are judiciously varied, and their interesting character will at 
once be understood when we say they embrace a very large number of well written 
notices of Yorkshire Antiquities, of various kinds and periods: Abbeys, Brasses, Battles 
and Battlefields, Castles, Churches, Clergy Sufferings, Fairs and Festivals, Folk Lore, 
Municipal Corporations, Peerages, Poets and Poetry, Regicides, Royalists, Old 
Families, Ceramics, Etymologies of Names, and many other matters, as well as one 
important distinguishing feature, that of well-written memoirs, accompanied by 
faithfully executed portraits of ‘‘ Yorkshire Worthies,” in every walk of life. This is 
a feature of great importance, and we believe we are right in saying that Mr. Smith 
is laudably desirous by this means of forming a veritable and much needed gallery of 
Yorkshire portraits. e commend the matter to the earnest and liberal consideration 
of Yorkshiremen, and assure them that by presenting to his work the cost of engraved 
plates they will be doing good service not only to local history, but to literature in 
general, and will be doing a much needed honour to the ‘‘ worthies” themselves, and 
to the county to which they belong. In our notice of the first volume of “‘ Old 
Yorkshire” we expressed a hope that it might only be the first of a long series of 
volumes, and we are much gratified to find that now the second is issued, a third is in 
rapid course of preparation. To it Mr. Smith invites contributions, and we emphati- 

ly pense our friends, and all who love our dear Old Yorkshire, at once to 
communicate with him at Osborne House, Morley, near 





BISHOP STORTFORD CHURCH RECORDS.* 


Mr. J. L. Guasscock has set a good example, which we trust to see followed in many 
ishes, by printing in the compact volume he has just issued through Mr. Elliot 
tock, the rds of his Parish Church. First we have the Churchwardens’ 
Accounts, from 1431 down to recent times, with illustrative notes; next a list of 
Vicars and Churchwardens, from 1332 to the present day; then come Records 
and Papers concerning the Chantry and Guilds of St. John the Baptist ; followed by the 
Inventories of Church Goods of various dates. Next we have the “ Church Rentals” ; 
the ‘‘ Churchwardens’ Book ” of 1642; accounts of payments for the ‘‘ Destruction of 
Vermin ” ; “ Accounts of the Collectors for the Poor,” 1564-98; “ Extracts from the 
Overseers’ Book,” 1656-1756; a list of the ‘‘ Names of the Collectors and Overseers of 
the Poor,” from 1563 to 1881; finding of the “ Charity Commissioners” ; list of 
** Subscribers to the School-House ” ; Cost of Jurymers’ Dinners, 169}; and Monu- 
mental Inscriptions in the Church and Churchyard. In this latter division Mr. 
Glasscock has, unwisely, confined himself to a brief list of names, &c., on the ground 
that the inscriptions themselves have already appeared in Chauncey and in Cussans, 
It is not fair to his readers to assume that each and all have these costly books by 
them, and in our opinion this division of the work would have been better omitted 
altogether than given in its present unsatisfactory form. One other great fault we 
have to find with this work is the omission of a general index An unfortunatel 
incomplete Index of Names of Persons is all that is given, and the reader, if he wis 
for any reference to any special matter—such as bells, chalices, hocking ales, cwm 
multis aliis—has to wade line for line through the book and make an index for 
himself. Again, Names of Places equally demand with those of Persons an index 
of reference. The volume is thoroughly good in so far as we have indicated, but its 
value is marred, as a book of reference, by the omissions we have alluded to. 
* The Records of St. Michael's Parish Church, Bishop Stortford. Edited by J. 
Glasscock, jun. London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 1 vol. 8vo., 1882, pp. 236. 





MADAME PATEY’S VOCAL TUTOR (London: Patey and Willis, 39, Great 
Marlborough Street, W.,) is the most sensible, best arranged, liberally conceived, and 
easiest to be understood of any manual yet issued, and will be a boon indeed to all 
into whose hands it may fall. No other living vocalist is so well able to instruct as 
Madame Patey, and, being so thoroughly a master of every little and great detail of 
the work of teaching, she has been enabled to prepare this ‘‘Tutor” with a fulness 
and excellence that is eminently useful. ‘Intended for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and 
contralto voices, and with such a carefully arranged set of programme exercises as 
she has brought ee the singer must be dull, indeed, who does not make rapid 
progress under such a “ Tutor ” as is here provided. 
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DIOCESAN HISTORIES.* 


WE do not know that we have ever felt greater satisfaction in hailing the ap; ce 
of any series of books than we do in the present instance with regard to the 
“Diocesan Histories” of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. They 
supply a want that has been long, and acutely, felt ; and present in the best and most 
convenient form, the most exhaustive and at the same time judiciously treated set of 
Histories ever written. The two we have received are “Canterbury ” by the Rev. 
Canon Jenkins, and ‘‘ Salisbury,” by the learned Vicar of Bradford-on-Avon, the 
Rev. W. H. Jones. The first of these admirable volumes opens with a masterly 
sketch of the district as it was during the Romano-British period, followed by an 
equally valuable one upon the formation of the Diocese, and its condition in the 
Auglo-Saxon period. The history is then. traced, in successive chapters, from the 
advent of the illustrious Lanfranc through the Norman period down to the time of 
St. Thomas-4-Becket ; from Becket and the troublous times in which he lived, down 
to Archbishop Peckham ; and from the time of Peckham to that of Warham, in the 
earliest years of the sixteenth century. Next we have a faultless and highly-interest- 
ing chapter devoted to the “‘ Dawn of the Reformation,” which is written in a masterly 
and even style that is eminently refreshing ; and are then carried on “from Warham 
to Parker,” ‘‘from Parker to Laud,” “from Laud to Sancroft,” and then “ from 
the Revolution to the present day.” ‘To these are added lists of the succession of the 
long series of ninety-one Archbishops of Canterbury ; from the consecration of 
St. Augustine in the year 597, down to Tait, consecrated in 1856, and translated to 
the See in 1866; and of the Deans and Priors of Canterbury from the very earliest 
period to the hour of publication. The ‘Salisbury ” History commences with the 
foundation of the episcopate in Wessex in A.D. 635, from which date to 705 the 
first chapter is devoted; aud the sulsequent chapters are from 705 to 909, 
the “first sub-division of the See of Wessex;” 909 to 1075, the “second sub- 
division” of the same; 1075 to 1194, “the Sees of Sherborne and Ramsbury 
united, and the ‘ Bishop Stool’ removed to Old Sarum;” 1194 to 1257, “the 
See removed to New Sarum ;” 1250 to 1380, the pletion of Di organiza- 
tion and demauds and exactions of Rome; 1380 to 1500, the “ Statesman” class of 
Bishops, and gradual approach of the Reformation ; 1500 to 1571, the Church of 
Sarum at the Reformation ; 1570 to 1640, the results of the Reformation on that 
Church ; 1640 to 1660, and thence to 1688, that Church under the Commonwealth and 
at the Restoration ; 1688 to 1800, the Church of Sarum at the Revolution and during 
the 18th century ; and 1800 to 1880, that Church to the present time. Lists of the 
Bishops of Wessex; of the Diocese of Sherborne, — the county “west of 
Selwood ;” of Ramsbury, comprising Wilts and Berks; of Sherborne, comprising 
Dorset ; of Old Sarum, containing Wilts, Bucks, and Dorset; and of New Sarum or 
Salisbury are added, and the whole is thus made perfect. We have no hesitation, 
judging from these two, that, when completed, the set of “‘ Diocesan Histories” will 
form the most complete, reliable, convenient, and exhaustive history of the church in 
England ever yet attempted. We shall return to a consideration of these volumes 
with true pleasure, as others of the series reach us—meantime we heartily commend 
them to our readers. 

* Diocesan Histories. London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Northumberland Avenue, Charing Cross. 








GREAT MOVEMENTS, AND THOSE WHO ACHIEVED THEM. By 
Henry J. Nicoll (London: John Hogg, Paternoster Row. 1881).—This is just one of 
those estimable, encouraging, and altogether well-directed books that we delight in 
seeing issued, and take special interest in recommending. Among the “great achieve- 
ments” selected by Mr. Nicoll are John Howard and the Prison Reform he accom- 

lished ; Wilberforce and the Abolition of the Slave Trade through his exertions, 

ir S. Romilly and the Amelioration of the Criminal Code; Lord Brougham and 
Popular Education ; Constable, Chambers, Charles Knight, and John Cassell, a 
uartett of publishers, to whom —- public owe cheap and good literature ; 
wland Hill and the Penny Postage ; Cobden, Bright, aud Villiers and the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws; Murdoch and others on the introduction of Gas; Watt, Stephenson, 
and others, and their introduction of the Steam ry and its application to Loco- 
motion ; and Cooke, Wheatstone, and others, and the introduction of the Electric 
Telegraph. The whole of these essays are well written, and the amount of informa- 
tion conveyed is great. It is a volume to be read, and as a gift-book to put into the 
hands of young men is all that can be wished for. We ought to add that it is 
illustrated by a number of portraits of the “ worthies” whose lives and works form 
the subject of the book. 
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DIOCESAN CALENDARS FOR 1882. 


THE npr yt ey Calendars for the present year have reached us, and we know 
of no set of ks that deserve more emphatic praise for usefulness than they. It is 
surprising to see the amount of valuable information they contain, and the pe Pha +m 
manner in which they are, one and all, arranged and issued, is in the highest degree 
praiseworthy to all who have been engaged on them. It is not too much to say that 
the series of these Annual Calendars form the best and only reliable record of Church 
matters, and the best and fullest and most scrupulously accurate Clergy List of any 
in existence. The set, collected together, forms a little library in itself, and ought to 
be in the study of every clergyman, and the home of every churchwarden and 
churchman in the kingdom. We give the publisher’s name in each instance, in order 
that our readers may know to whose enterprise they are indebted for their prepara- 
tion, and that they may be able to order copies accordingly :— 

St. Albans.—Edited by Rev. F. Burnside (Chelmsford : oA Durant & Co.) A thick 
=— of 898 pp. 1s. One of the most substantial and excellent of shillings- 
worths. 

York.—Edited by the Rev. Canon a: Be 830. 1s 6d. (York: John Samp- 
son). ee gd good, and ry: , 

Hereford.—Edited by the Rev. G.H Clay. (Hereford: Jackman & Carver) 1s. 


pp. 254. 

Sarum (Salisbury) —(Salisbury : Brown & Co ), pp. 222, 1s, is preceded by a brief 
but good sketch of the History of the Liocese. 

Truro.—Edited by the Rev. H. H Du Boulay (Truro; Heard & Son; Exeter: H. 
Besley & Son), pp. 200, 1s. (and the Bishop’s Address at the Diocesan Conference, 
pp- 16), is illustrated with an admirably executed large folding Ecclesiasti- 
cal Map of Cornwall and parts of Devon, forming the Diocese of Truro. 

Exeter.—Edited by the Revs. H. Bramley and J.G. Dangar. (Exeter: H. Besley 
& Son). pp 202, 1s. Illustrated with a beautiful large folding Ecclesiastical 
Map of the Diocese, showing the Archdeaconries, Rural Deaneries and Parishes. 

Lichfield.—(Thos. Peake, Newcastle, Staffordshire). Pp. 842, 1s. Has, in addition 
to all its usual mass of information, views of the proposed new Chapel of 
Shrewsbury Schools; the new Church of St. Chad, at Derby; the Church of 
St. Barnabas, Norfolk Island; the Southern Cross ship; and a Map of the 
North Staffordshire Railway. 

Manchester.—{ Manchester : J. R. Barlow. S P.C.K. Depét, 40, John Dalton Street), 
pp 262, 1s. Considerably increased in bulk, and improved in general arrangement 
and appearance 

Peterboro’.—Edited by Canon Willes, Canon Collins, and Rev. J H. Thompson 
se Samuel Clarke), pp 212 Has a remarkably neat coloured folding 

ap of the Diocese, and is one of the most carefully printed and neatly got up 
of the series. 

Worcester.—Edited by the Rev. John Howe (Birmingham: Frederick Grew), pp. 
212, 1s. Has only one drawback, and that is the deep blue colour of its cover, 
which makes its reading almost illegible. In all other respects it is a thoroughly 
good calendar. 

Carlisle.—{Carlisle: Thurman & Sons), pp. 194, 1s,is a useful, well arranged, and 
carefully edited publication. 

Liverpool —(J. Albert Thompson, 24, Elliot Street), 1s. 6d. The second year of 
issue of the Calendar for this new See is in every way satisfactory. It contains 
all the information that can possibly be needed, and the “ Alphabetical List of 
Clergy ” is on a much more extended and comprehensive plan than in that of any 
other Diocese. It gives in full the names, degrees, dates of ordination, former 
and present appointments, and addresses of each, and ought to be taken as a 
model for other Calendars. The “‘ Ecclesiastical Census of the City and Suburbs 
of Liverpool,” by our old friend the Rev. Canon Hume, is an admirable 
contribution. 

Ripon.—tdited by the Rev. J. Kemp, and T. Greenwood Teale (Dewsbury: J. Ward 
& Co.), is replete with every information, local and general, that can needed. 
It is one of the best arranged of the whole series. 








THE BIBLIOGRAPHER, A JOURNAL OF BOOK LORE (London: Elliot 
Stock, 62; Paternoster Row).—This admirable Monthly Magazine ranges in size (4to) 
with The Antiquary, and without ion is the most satisfactory in “ getting up” 





of typography and paper of any of the many serials now before the public. Its 
eontents are all that can be ae being by well known writers, and the 
editing is carefully done. -Book-lovers 

month, and we heartily commend it. 


e delighted with its contents, month by 
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MYTHS OF THE ODYSSEY.* 


Tr is not to Homeric scholars, or those who have a love for classic lore alone, that 
Mr. Harrison's faultless and most acceptable volume commends itself, but to every 
antiquary, and all who take an interest in folk-lore, in early legends and traditions, 
in mythology, or even in history itself. Novel in arrangement and plan, occupying . 
an entirely new ground, and opening up fresh phases of enquiry, the work is one 
that not only courts but commands attention, and will well repay the most attentive 
perusal. Each one of the ‘“‘ Myths” is an exhaustive essay in itself, and leaves 
nothing to be desired in its treatment, or the way in which its various b: —— are 
illustrated in ancient art. First, we have the ‘“‘ Myth of the Cyclops ;” then that of 
“Circe;” next, that of “the Descent into Hades;” followed by that of “the 
Sirens ;” and completed by that of ‘‘ Scylla and Charybdis ;” and each of these is, 
as we have said, a perfect and faultless, exhaustive and well-sustained essay. The 
plates, seventy in number, are all carefully executed, several of them of subjects 
never before engraved, and amoug them are a number of autotypes. They are 
collected together with scrupulously careful judgment, from painted vases, terra- 
cottas, sculptures, gems, wall-paintings, illuminated MSS., papyri, coins, and what not, 
and add immeasurably to the value of the volume. We strongly recommend our 
archeological and classical readers to add the “Myths of the Odyssey” to their 
libraries ; they will find it of the utmost interest and value. 

* Myths v the Odyssey in Art and Literature. By J. E. Harrison. London: 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 1 vol. 8vo., 1882, pp. 220, and 70 plates. 





CARDINAL NEWMAN.* 


It is long since we read with such unalloyed pleasure any biographical memoir 
as we have this one of Cardinal Newman, which is one of the most carefully written, 
strictly accurate, and altogether admirable sketches that have appeared. Mr. Jenni 
has not only done justice to the great subject he has chosen, but credit to himself in 
the way he acquitted himself of his task. We have noticed with much grief, that 
the Cardinal in public print disclaimed having revised, or having knowledge of the 
revision, of this ‘‘ life,” but the publishers’ reply was eminently satisfactory and showed 
that casuistry is not quite unknown in the very highest phases of catholic life. The 
volume before us is illustrated with an exquisite photographic portrait of the Cardinal, 
as he is, with a wood-cut of him as he sometime used to be, and a fac-simile of 
a sketch, as he was at Oxford, in 1841. We knew him, in those days, and the 
original pencil sketch from which the etching was made, is, with other interesting 
matters, in our own possession. We are, therefore, more than ever pleased to receive 
and notice this truly interesting and delightful volume. We cordially recommend 
it as a truthful and in every way satisfactory memoir. 

* Cardinal Newman, the Story of his Life. By Henry J. Jennings. Birmingham: 
Houghton & Hamond. 1 vol., sm. 8vo., pp. 156. 1882. 





MESSRS. KEPPEL & Co. (221, Regent Street), as usual, are amongst the fore- 
most in the issue of high-class musical novelties and, this season, as in all others. 
fully sustain the high a their firm has attained. Among the more charming 
songs recently published by them, we have “ The Dawn of Love” and “ Soon shall 
I be near Thee” (sung by Madame Enriquez), by Edward Oxenford, and set to music 
by Wilfred Bendall ; “ Midshipman Easy,” by Michael Watson, one of the best of 
sea-songs yet written, and the music “‘easy going” and right good as the Midship- 
man himself. “ The Two Recruits,” by Edward Oxenford, set to music by Ignace 
Gibsone, is one we heartily commend, both for the purity and beauty of sentiment of 
the words, the fine martial character of the air, and the fitting accompaniment. 
“ The Vision,” sad and ener but hopeful in words, is wedded to music that tells 
its tale at once to the listener's heart, and renders it eminently pleasing. ‘‘ My 
Lady,” by F. E. Weatherby, and ‘‘ Heaven and Earth,” by ‘Adelaide Procter, have 
their music by Ciro Pinsuti, and are valuable additions to the repertoire of those 
who, like ourselves, delight in good and high-class productions. ‘‘A Forest 
Reverie,” both words and music by Grace Sherrington, and sung by Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington, is remarkably good, and the accompaniment brilliant in the extreme ; 
and Miss Ethelreda Marwood Tucker’s “‘ I would not wear a golden crown,” sung 
by Mdme. Enriquez, is also extremely good. “Somebody Knows” is as pretty a 
little love song as one could wish for, and to hear it sung, as it is by Mdme. 
Sainton-Dolby, is a treat indeed. We have left to the last a ificent duet for 
soprano and contralto, ‘‘ In Sunny Spain,” by Harriet Young, and sung by Mdmes, 
Lemmens-Sherrington and Enriquez, and Marie Roze and belli. e commend 
it, as we do all we have named, heartily to our musical friends. ‘ 
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ENGLISH ETCHINGS (London: W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street).—Parts VIII. 
TX. and X. of this art-publication to which we never tire of calling the attention of all 
lovers of the beautiful, are now before us and fully maintain the high character of 
those by which they: have been preceded. Part VIII. opens with an exquisite plate 

. of the Chancel of Norbury Church, in Derbyshire, etched on the spot by Oliver Baker ; 
it is, without exception the best and most artistic representation we have yet seen of 
that part of this most interesting Church. The other plates are a “ Mill on the Arran, 
near Dolgelly,” by Andrew Deakin ; and a charming bit of “ Evening on the Fifeshire 

t,” by R. Currie. Part IX. opens with a deliciously conceived and exquisitely 
executed plate, “ Beseiged,” by A. W. Bayes, in which, the tree on which a child has 
taken refuge, leaving one of his shoes on the ground, is so surrounded by half-a-dozen 
turkies that, the little fellow fearing to come down, remains a prisoner. This is 
followed by a view of “ Stonehenge,” by M. Snape, sketched and etched, we believe 
specially at the editor’s desire, for this number, so that it might be put on permanent 
record before any attempt at spoiling, under the false guise of “ restoration,” is made. 
All antiquaries, and all artists, will thank Mr. Snape for thus presenting one of the 
finest, most, truthful, and striking views of the venerable relic that has ever been done 
by any band. The third is a ‘‘Study from Narure,” a pastoral bit of rare beauty, 
by S. H. Baker. Part X. contains ‘“‘ The Obelisk on the Victoria Embankment,” by 

. Castle; “ What is’t you read? ”a charming bit, by Percy Thomas ; and “ The 
Shimmering Sea,” by Geo. Stevenson. ‘English Etchings” is a work to preserve 
and to be proud of. 

WHEATLEY ON BOOKBINDING.* 

WE have but brief space at our disposal wherein to notice Mr. Wheatley’s highly inter- 
esting and instructive volume on “‘ Bookbinding considered as a Fine-Art, Mechanical 
Art, and Manufacture,” but we desire, in few words, to accord to it well-merited 
praise. Originally written and read as a paper before the “Society of Arts,” and 
produced in their Journal, it has now, very wisely, been formed into an illustrated 
volume that cannot fail to be acceptable to a very large number of readers. It is an 
excellent treatise, written in a masterly way, by one who evidences on every page his 
thorough knowledge of, and enlightened familarity with, his subject ; and is printed 
and issued in that faultless manner that characterises all that pass out from the 
hands of Mr. Elliot Stock. The plates, eleven in number, are beautifully and effec- 
tively engraved, and comprise examples of French and English bindings of great 
beauty and interest. Among the latter are bindings of books from the libraries of 
Edward VI., Queen Elizabeth (which bears the badge of her mother, Anne Boleyn, as 
borne by her before her marriage to the royal butcher), Henry, Prince of Wales, and 
others. 

* Bookbinding. By Henry B. Wheatley. Illustrated. London; Elliot Stock, 62, 
Paternoster Row. 1 vol., Imp. 8vo. 1882. 





** From the Bosom of Ocean I seek Thee” and ‘“ After ali” (Patey and Willis, 
89, Great Marlborough Street).—With the music of the first com by Sir Julius 
Benedict, and that of the latter by his gifted wife, Lady Benedict, for the special 
singing of Madame Patey, what more could, even by the most fastidious, be expected 
or wished for? They are simply delicious, and such as we can safely say are what all 
our musical friends will like. No repertoires can be complete without them. From this 
we have received one of the best selections of novelties of the season. These are, ‘‘Oh! 
could I fly on morning’s wings,” a delicious duet for soprano and tenor, the words 
by Frankford Moore, and the a oe Sir R. P. Stewart; a lovely little “‘ Fairy 
Song,” by F. Keats, set to music by Ed. Hecht; “‘ Vanished,” the words by Louisa 
Bigg, music by Boucher, and sung by Miss Hilda Wilson ; “ The Radiant Lady” 
and “ Auntie,’’ two touchingly beautiful songs, set to music by A. H. Bebrend for 
Madame Patey, and su ully sung | her ; ‘‘ The Chapel by the Sea,” by Edward 
Oxenford, and set to music by W. H. Eayers; ‘‘A Winter Story” and ‘‘ The 
Powder Monkey,” two of Michael Watson’s and most powerful productions, the 
first sung by Madame Patey with that eminent success that always attends whatever 
she favours her hearers with. ‘‘ Hard to Please” is a charming ballad by Alice 
Evézard, the music by Francescu Berger, and they must indeed be “ hard to please ” 
who would not be charmed with both air and words which are here so happily and 
sweetly blended together ; “‘ La Balangoire” one of Paul de Cernay’s most brilliant 
morceaus, is one that any pianist will delight in rendering, and any audience in 
listening to. Last, we have a delicious new polka—the “ Cupid Polka”—by J. H. 
Sykes, which is decidedly one of the prettiest and best of the season. We have no 
hesitation in repeating that whatever emanates from the publishing house of Messrs. 
Patey and Willis is good in the — sense of the word, and what they have issued 


this season will well sustain their high reputation. 
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Mr. Exxiot Stock has just published in his usual style of faultless excellence, in a 
quarto volume, bound in vellum, and printed on hand-made paper, ‘‘ A Noble Boke 
off Cookry fora Prynce Houssolde or any other estately Houssholde,” edited from 
@ curious manuscript in the Holkbam collection, and containing a series of menus 
for various seasons, and recipes and directions for the culinary art as practised in 
the 15th century. The reprint is accompanied by a copious introduction and 
historical notes, and is a curious and valuable book. 





BEDFORD.* 
Mr. DUDLEY, of Cary Elwes, has done pleasant and good service to local history by 
the careful and admirable manner with which he has prepared his highly interesting 
and instructive little volume on ‘‘ Bedford and its Neighbourhood.” Itis well written, 
carefully arranged, and full to overflowing with interesting and valuable information 
on every pat of, and topic connected with, Bedford itself, or the places by which it 
is surrounded. 








“The Antiquary’s Library” is the title of a new series of works to be issued by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. They are to be got up in sumptuous form, and printed on hand- 
made paper, but a restricted number only will be issued by subscription. The first 
year’s volumes will be ‘‘ Folk Lore Relics of Early Village Life,” by G. L. Gomme ; 
**Caxton’s Game and Play of the Chesse,” edited by W. E. A. Axon; “ Personal 
Ornaments and their Associations,” by H. B. Wheatley. Thirteen other volumes on 
various Antiquarian subjects, by well known writers, are announced as to follow these 
in the course of time. 





NEW MUSIC. 


For the Piano, we have as usual, from the renowned firm of Ashdown & Parry 
(Hanover Square) four pieces of great excellence, by our old favourite Sydney Smith. 
These are, ‘‘ Siesta, | meee a ‘*Saraband Gique,” a Fantaisie Brilliante on 
Donizetti’s Opera of “ Anna Bolena,” and “‘ Kermesse.’’ These are all thoroughly 
high-class and good, as are Carl Volti’s “ Tarantella,” and unusually brilliant 
** Cavalry Galop,” which will be one of the greatest favourites of the season. “ La 
Féte d’Hiver,” by Walter Macfarren, fully sustains his high reputation; it is a 
charming duet. 

‘*Chanson d’Amour.’ by George H. L. Edwards, ; “ Day-Dream,” an idyll by 
Emanuel Aguilar: a ‘‘ Menuet Mélodrque,” by Victor Delacour ; “ Caprice Espagnol,” 
by Paul Beaumont; and last, but far from least, two of Matthew Prior’s, the “‘ Bourrée 
in C” of J. 8. Bach, and the “‘ Gavotte in D”’ of Rameau, are among the best of 
this season’s novelties for the piano. Gavottes have, wisely, come much in favour of 
late, and they deserve extended adoption; we commend them to our friends, and 
advise them to add this to their repertoire. They are published by Ashdown & Parry 
of Hanover Square. r 

“The Whistling Polka (Polka des Sifflewrs),” by Michael Watson, with its truly 
artistic cover (Ashdown & Parry), is one of the most remarkable, choice, and 
exquisitely beautiful polkas that have for along time come before us, and we are 
much mistaken if it does not become a general favourite. We strongly recommend 
our musical friends to procure and introduce it. 

For the Organ, we have received from Messrs. Ashdown & Parry (Hanover Square), 
Nos. 7 and 8 of “ Popular Pieces transcribed for the Organ,” by Edwin M. Lott; 
and Books 19 and 20 of Dr. Sparks’ ‘‘ Short Pieces for the Organ.” They are great 
acquisitions and a boon to players. 

Messrs. Ashdown & Parry, Hanover Square, as usual, are foremost in the issue of 
high-class music, and whatever comes from them cannot but be ) good and acceptable. 
Among their new songs and ballads, we have “ Reclaimed (Sh of a Christ 
Eve),” the words by William West, and the music by John E. West, which is sad 
and plaintive, but eminently melodious ; ‘‘ Rownd the Fireside (Christmas Time),” 
set sweetly to music by Kate Lucy Ward; “ Love me little, love me long,” and Sir 
Philip Sidney's ‘‘ My True Love hath my Heart,” set by W. A. C. Cruickshank, who 
has entered well into the spirit of the words, and wehied them to well-matched airs ; 
“ One Day,” simple, pathetic, and yet joyous, has both words and music by Marion, 
and sweetly pretty they both are; Shelley’s “‘ The flower that shines to-day, to-morrow 
dies,” set in a masterly and strikingly effective manner, wy John Storer, Mus. Bac., 
Oxon. ; and ‘‘ Would I were with thee,” by Barry M. Gilholy. We have seen no 
selection of the present season that will compare with these ; they are, one and all 
good, and our musical friends cannot be wrong in ordering any or all of them. 
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THE KENTISH GARLAND. * 


ALTHOUGH this sheet was actually in type aud made up for | mea 4 before the second 
volume of this admirable work reached us, we cannot refrain from withdrawing it 
from the press that we may, by substituting this paragraph for sume other, say a word 
concerning it, and give our readers a bit of sound advice. It is this: That as only 
the very limited number of 150 copies have been printed of this very valuable book, 
and as we have reason to believe that at the moment of our writing not a dozen of 
those copies remain unsubscribed for or unappropriated, it is essential that those 
who desire to add it to their lite stores should at once, and without a day’s 
delay, communicate with the learned editress ; and we advise our ballad-loving friends, 
whether “‘Men of Kent” or “‘ Kentish Women,” to make immediate application. 
“ There will be no second edition” is emphatically declared in the volume, so it is 
no use “ waiting,” as some folks do, for a later chance. Those who do wait in the 


hope of some day picking up a stray a, will, there can be no doubt, have to pay . 


five times the price at which it is publis 

This second volume opens with a fine set of “ Ballads of the Olden Time,” relating 
to Kent, to which a remarkably pleasant introduction is written by the veteran 
‘* Ballad Hero,” the Rev. J. W. Ebsworth ; and the rest of the contents are divided 
into the “ Gallows Group,” “ Canterbury Group,” and Groups relating to Chatham, 
Cobham, Dartford, Deal, Deptford, Dover, Gravesend, Greenwich, Knole, Lydd, 
Maidstone, Orpington, Penshurst, Rochester, Sevenoaks, Thanet, ‘Tunbridge Wells, 
and Kentish Rivers, ete. It is one of the choicest and daintiest of collections yet 
done for any county, and Miss De Vaynes has earned not only the thanks but the 
admiration of every book lover for the admirable, the faultless, way in which she 
has acquitted herself of her task. She has reason to be proud of her work, and 
Kent has ample and just reason to be proud of her. It is a great thing for a county 
to have in its midst a lady with talent and the will to undertake such a task, and 
the good taste, energy, and perseverance to carry it to such a successful issue, and 
while we congratulate Miss De Vaynes on the way in which she has acquitted herself of 
her task, we more emphatically still congratulate the county on the honour she has 
done it in adding these two volumes to its bibliographical treasures. 

* The Kentish Garland. Edited by Julia H. De Vaynes, with notes and illustra- 
tions by the Rev. J. W. Ebsworth, F.S.A. Vol. II. On Persons and Places, 8vo, 1882. 
Hertford: Printed for 8. Austin and Sons. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE AND BIBLIOGRAPHER (London: 
W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street).—For twenty-two years the Reliquary has gone on in 
the ‘‘even tenour of its way” doing its good work steadily, quietly, and unostenta- 
tiously. Making no turmoil, bidding for no unenviable notoriety, and taking no means 
to push itself to the fore among the crowd of serials devoted to general literature, it has 
_— the plan that was first laid down forits guidance, and has been the enemy of none. 

rom time to time other Antiquarian Journals have sprung up, been welcomed by it as 
recruits to its loved science, had their brief day, and become like the objects depicted 
and described in these pages, ‘‘ things of the past.” Some two years or so ago a new 
venture, adopting the title (The ee of two others by which it was preceded 
was started, as we then announced, by Mr. Walford and published by Mr. Stock, and 
is still issued by him but under different management. This change was brought 
about through a cause much to be deplored—that of a serious difference arising 
between editor and publisher—-and the result has been that instead of one ‘‘there be 
two Richmonds in the field,” Mr. Walford having started another which he calls the 
“Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer,” and Mr. Stock, of course, continuing his two 
Magazines, the ‘‘ Antiquary ” and the “‘ Bibliographer.” Not ourselves either believing 


or indulging in quarrels, we cannot for a moment permit ourselves to enter into any ‘ 


consideration of the cause of the original split. It is a matter with which we have 
nothing todo, and our readers are too wise to wish to be made acquainted with the asser- 
tions and recriminations of the parties implicated. The quarrel has, however, had one 
good result, it has given us two Magazines devoted to the study of antiquities instead of 
one, and hence the public is to be congratulated on the fact that differences did arise. 

th Magazines being direct opponents of the Reliquary, as well as of each other, it 
will perhaps be deemed strange we should welcome their appearance, but our love of 
archeology is so great and so unselfish that we can heartily hail all comers who devote 
themselves to the developement and spread of that study. We trust the Reliquary is 
sufficiently well established after its twenty-two years, to be able to “ hold its own,” 
and without identifying ourselves in any way with Mr. Walford’s quarrel with Mr. 
Stock, we should say, ‘‘ surely? there’s room for all,” and if a man takes in all three, 
why, surely, he will be three times wiser than if he takes none. The ‘‘ Antiquarian 
Magazine’ has some good papers by writers of note, is nicely printed, and forms a 
respectable octavo monthly. The “ Antiquary” has pleted its fourth and is part 
way through its fifth half-yearly volume. It retains all its best features, and is issued, 
as before, in quarto, printed on hand-made rough paper, filled with excellent articles, 
and is altogether a satisfactory addition to antiquarian literature. 














—_ 
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THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE 16th, 17th, AND 18th CENTURIES 
(London: A. Fischer, 11, St. Bride Street, Ludgate Circus).—The first part of this 
new book is sufficient to secure for it a hearty reception from artists, antiquaries 
bibliographers, and others. It consists of an extensive series of very carefull and 
faithfully executed fac-similes of early woodcuts, prints, and etchings sele from 
various collections, and presented in all their original beauty. We shall return to 
the work as it proceeds, but cannot help wishing it a hearty ‘‘God speed ” at its 
commencement. 





Skelton’s famous “Ballade of the Scottysshe Kynge,” asserted to be the first printed 
English ballad, has just been reprinted in fac-simile, by Mr. Elliot Stock, with a 
copious historical introduction and notes, by John Ashton. It is a valuable contribu- 
tion to history. 





‘THE KING’S ENGLISH, by Mr. G. Washington Moon (London: Hatchard’s, 
Piccadilly, 1881), whose name as a Philologist is well and deservedly known, is a 
valuable contribution to literature, and is worthy not only of careful reading, but of 
serious attention. It is divided into four parts :—The King’s English, it sources and 
history ; origin and progress of written latiguage ; puzzling peculiarities of English ; 
and spelling reform ; and evidences deep thought on the part of the writer. 





Hotes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


FERBRAS OR FIREBRACE FAMILY, OF DERBYSHIRE. 


- family was settled in Derbyshire from the 13th Century to about 1650, as 
OLLOWS :— 
Wylinton 
I find Wylynton hin 1309-10-13. 
them Willington 
mentioned | Steynston and } ;, 1300-8, and 1418-22. 


as 
holding Lytton, in 1309-10. 
land Duffield, in 1543. (See Burials and a) 
in Derby, in 1562-71-79, and 1645-9. (See Parish Registers, Wills, etc.) 
North Wingfield, in 16——. (See a stone cross in centre of village.) 

The name is spelt in various ways, as Ferbras, Ferbray, Ferebray, Ferbat, Farbat, 
Farbras, Firebrace. : 

As I am collecting materials for a history of the family I shall feel exceedingly 
obliged for any particulars from Court Rolls, etc., and as to births, baptisms, mar- 
riages, deaths, burials, wills, mentioning dates, places, authorities, or references, 
I particularly want to know about the Cross, in North Wingfield, and the full in- 
scription formerly upon it (a fragment only now remains), and the places and dates 
of birth, baptism, death, and burial of Robert Firebrace, the father of Henry Fire- 
brace, the Hoyalist. (See pedigree in Visitation of Leicestershire).—C. Mason. 


INSCRIPTION AT SOMERSAL HERBERT. 


TuE following is a copy of two old slabs of oak over the doorway of the house. The 
letters are in relief. 


ANNO DNI 
1564 IHON 
FYTZ HER 
BERT AND 
ELEN HYS 
VYFE THS 





They were probably put up by John Fitzherbert to commemorate his marriage with 
Ellen Parker. 
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THE ESTABLISHING OF CROMFORD MARKET IN 1790. 


THE following is a literal reprint from an unique broad-sheet, for the original of which 
I am indebted to my friend Mr. Robert Chadwick, B.A. It is here for the first time 


re-printed. The broad-sheet itself is 13 inches by 10 inches.—LL, JEWITT. 


CROMFORD, Derbyshire. 


w= this Place having from the Establishment of large Manufactories 
therein become much more popular than heretofore, it is now necessary 
to form some Plan, whereby the People of the Neighbourhood may be induced 
to resort hither, and bring for Sale, on the SATURDAY in every Week, the 
Necessaries of Life, for the Use of the Inhabitants of CROMFORD and its 
Vicinity, the following PREMIUMS are offered as an encou ment to those 
Persons who may be desirous of becoming Candidates for the PRIZES below ; 
and they are requested _- in their Names to Mr. BARK, at the GREYHOUND 
Ino, on or before the 1 Day of Jung 1790, on which Day the Meeting will 
commence. 


N.B. All Persons to give an Account of what they bring for Sale ; and no one 
will be allowed to buy and sell any Commodity on the same Day, as that would 
be considered as selling with Intent to gain the Premium. 


£ s. d. 
THE Person who brings and sells, in a retail _Way, the greatest 
Quantity of Beef and Veal on the SATURDAY in every Week, for 
One whole year, = be entitied to one eight Dag's Glock, Mahogany 
Case, value - - 900 


The Person who brings and sells the second greatest Quantity of 
Beef and Veal as above, will be ented wan wagon Bed —_ 


Green Hangings, value _ - - 616 0 
The Person who brings and sells the greatest Quantity of Bread as 
above, will be entitled to one thirty Hours Clock, Oak Case, value - 440 


The Person who brings and sells the second greatest Quantity of 
Bread as above, will be entitled to Half a Comm ome Cnaiee, anf 


two Elbow ditto, value - - - 310 
The Person who brings and sells the greatest Quantity of Oatmeal, as 
above, will be entitled to one Mahogany Chest of Drawers, value - 211 6 


The Person who brings and sells the second greatest Quantity of 

Oatmeal as above, wa be hemes to one aesaenen aes with lue 
» value - 25 

The Person who brings it sells the grostet Suntite of Mutton and 
Pork as above, will be entitled to one Oak Chest of Drawers, value - 2 2 0 


The Person who brings and sells the greatest Quantity of Flour as 
above, will be entiled to one Mahogany Snap ‘able, value - 1 5 


The Person who brings and sells the greatest snag A of a as 
above, will be entitled to Half a Dozen Turners’ Chairs, value - - 019 


The Person who brings and sells the greatest Quantity of Cheese as 
above, will be entitled to one square Oak Dining Table, value - 018 0 


The Person who wil be and sells the greatest Quantity of Butter 
and Eggs as above, wil aan to one lange Locking: cam, gilt 
Frame, value - 0 18 


The Person who brings and sclla in greatest nin of Garden 
Stuff as above, will be entitled to one Oak Snap Table, value - - Oll 


The Goods to be seen at the Greyhound Inn. 


All Goods brought, and Sales made of them, to ve entered in a Book (to be 
kept for that Purpose) at the Greyhound Inn, the beginning and close of each 
Day. Any Disputes arising between the Parties shall be finally determined by 
Mr. — who is to be governed by the Book kept for the above-mentioned 


o.UC« 


oc. S 


i) 
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HYTHE PARISH CHEST. 
Tue Rev. G. Hall writes that—“ It is not perhaps generally known that we have in 
our church a singularly beautiful old iron chest. Having had occasion to get the 
lock mended, we took the Pc peserpes at the same timé of having the chest itself 


thoroughly cleaned. When the rust and dirt of perhaps centuries came to be removed 
we found that the whole of the outside had been beautifully carved by some artist of 
considerable merit. The deep bands of iron which go round the chest are decorated 
with tulips, and in the panels are two exquisite landscapes. On the front of the 
chest is an imitation foek, a fine specimen of old English ormolu work. 
But on the lock itself the chief decoration has been expended, It covers 
the whole of the lid of the chest, throws eleven bolts, and is, indeed, with its 
innumerable wheels and springs, a wonderful piece of mechanism. The entire inner 
face of it is covered with a steel plate. is has been wrought into various 
patterns, and is exquisitely engraved. A small inner safe, with its quaint lock and 
key, completes the whole. Little is known aboat the history of the chest itself. It 
is commonly supposed that it came from Horton Priory. The prevalence of the 
tulips in the decorations would seem to fix the date of the paintings on it to about 
200 years ago, when the Dutch mania prevailed in England. ‘The chest itself is in 
all probability even older than this.” 





ABNEY OF WILLESLEY, CO. DERBY. 








[From Le Neve’s Knights} 


Sm Epwarp Asyer of Willes- 
ley [co. Derby], Kted. at 


O 
Whitehall, 2 August, 1678. Or, | O OO 
© 

















ona chief, gules,a Lyonissuant, 
argent, being the proper coat 
of Ingwardby, whose daughter 
and heir was married to this | 
family about the time of King - 
Henry the Sixth. 











Arms of Ingwardy, 
assumed by Abney. 


George Abney of Willesley,=............... daur of ............ 
in the County of Derby. | 





| 
James Abney of Willesley=Mary daur of ............ Milward. 
oresaid. 





| 
James Abney of Willesley.=......... . daur of Manwaring 
of Whitmore, 





| | 
George Abney 2. Sir Edward Abney=Damaris daur 
dyed s. p'le. of Willesley, Kt. of......... Andrews 
Doctor of Lawes. ff..........0.000+ 


(The arms of Abney of Abney, were, Argent, on a cross, sable, five bezants, as 
wed above. Consequent on the marriage of one of the Abneys with the heiress 

poy etn of Willesley, in the begining of the fifteenth century, that place passed 
into the hands of Abney, who there settled and assumed the arms of Ingwardby, Or, 
on a chief, gules, a lion passant, argent, as engraved above. Sir Thomas Abney, 
Lord Mayor of London in 1701, was a branch of this family.] 
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PEDIGREE OF ALLEYNE OF TIDESWELL. 
[See the “ Reliquary,” VIII.. 209, &c.; XIV. 64; XX. 256.] 


THE following pedigree is copied from Add. MS. 24,458, fo. 449. This MS. is by the 
late Joseph Hunter, and entitled Familie Minorum Gentiwm. Can any correspon- 
dent supply a copy of Dr. Pegge’s Pedigree of Alleyne ? 

. G. Dimock FLETCHER, M.A. 


Edward, son of Thurstan Alleyne, of Cawdwell Hall, in the parish of al My 
was apprenticed to George Hutchinson of Sheffield, Barber-Surgeon by M.I., 25 m 
21 Car. II. (1670). This Thurstan Alleyne married at Sheffield, 30 Dec., 1656, Helen 
Cutt, of Bell-Hag, spinster, whose sister, Rebecca Cutt, married 1656, Peter Cadman 
of the parish of Staveley aforesaid. These were probably sisters of Mary Cutt, who 
married Leigh. I believe that Edward Alleyne was a son by a former wife. 




















F ae ae a ipndivenniainial “~ of now Beresford, 
o eston, in i of Newton e. 
of Tidewell. — 
| | 
Robert. =..........0 Richard. =.........00. Edward.=.... 
| | | | 
Tholees = Robert. = Edward Jobn.= Thomas. 
| | | | | 
| - 
Jobn Alleyne, Mary Agnes =...... Ann, John Alleyne, 
ob. s. p. 1726, Fleetwood. Freeman. unmarried, a beneficed and 
the Testator. dignified 
| Clergyman at 
Robert Freeman. Loughborough. 


From Wolley’s Collections. Dr. Pegge has a Pedigree very different from this. 
I know nothing about either. 

On the decease of John Alleyne, there were disputes about the possession of his 
lands. Freeman took them to the prejudice of a nearer heir who was a Papist, and 
had neglected to certify in proper form [i.e., I believe Fleetwood’s share]. But 
Freeman was himself a Papist, and John Alleyne writes that he saw not why, under 
such circumstances, he might not claim as nearest Protestant heir. 


~ 





SELLING THE DEVIL. - 


I HAVE just come across the following newspaper cutting. Can any reader tell me if 
the extract is genuine, or give me any information regarding it? I confess, I doubt 
its authenticity —W. 'THOROLDBY. 

“The following is extracted from the Court Rolls of the Manor of Hatfield, near 
Doncaster, where a curious gentleman searched for and found it larly entered : — 
‘ Anno XI. Edw. 8, 1337.—Robert de Roderham appeared against John de Ithon, for 
that he had not kept the agreement made between them, and therefore complains 
that on a certain and — at Thorne, there was an agreement between the 
aforesaid Robert and John, whereby the said John sold to the said Robert, the devil, 
bound in a certain bond, for threepence farthing, and thereupon the said Robert 
delivered to the said John one farthing, as earnest money, by the property of the 
said devil vested in the person of the said Robert, to have livery of the said devil, on 
the fourth day next following; at which day the said Robert came to the forenamed 
Jobn, and asked delivery of the said devil according to the agreement between them 
made. But the said John —— = oe bg trees devil, = te ahillivee ant it, 
&c., to the t damage of the sai rt to the amount of sixty shilli and he 
has. houige beveshs his suit, &c. The said John came, &c., oa did not deny the 


said agreement; and because it appeared to the Court that such a suit ought not to 
subsist among Christians, the aforesaid parties are therefore adjourned to the 
infernal regions, there to hear their judgment, and both parties were amerced, &c., 
by William de Scargell, seneschal.’” 
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Beambhurst, 238, 239 
Beauchief, 93, 94, 


Belper, 244 
Bentley, 181 
Berdon, 112 
Bermondsey, 25to32 
Bernewood, 12 
Berwick, 19 
Beverley, 146 
Bickinacre, 109 
Bilston, 243 
Birdoswald, 8, pl. iv. 
Birmingham, 41,79, 
248, 249 
Bishop Auckland, 


221 
Bishop Stortford, 
4, 246 


Blackmore, 108, 109 
Bletchingdon, 67, e 
Blore, 136, 241 


243 
Blue Stoops, 48 
Bole Hill, 48, 93 
Bolingbroke, ’88 
Bolsover, 48,97, 119, 
pl. xv., 136 et seq. 
200 


Boston a to 92, pl. 
xx. 2 

Baverth, 199 

Bottisham, 120 

Bourne, 120 

Bow, 27 - 

Boxgrove, 

Boxley, 212 





Bracton, pl. xx. 
Bradfield, 95 
Bradford, 136 
Bradford -on-Avon, 
62, 247 
Brailsford, 49, 100 
Braintree, 111 


— on - Hill, 


Bri orth, 242,243 

righton, 191 
Brightside 144 
Bristol, 33, 36, 37,41 
Bromham, 232 
Brookwood, 192 
Budworth, 94 
Burcott, 243 
Burford, 196 
Burton - on - Trent, 

212 


Burwell, 94 
Bury St. Edmund, 
108 


Butterton, 15, 16 
Buttons, 96 
Buxton, 99, 100, 200 
Bytham, 186 


c. 


Calthorpe, 92 to 96 
Cambridge, 65 to 68, 
94, 102 to 106,118, 
120, 127, 189 
Camps, 193 to 196 
Cannock, 192 





Canterbury, 20, 62 
212, 247, 252 

Carlisle, 201 to 207, 
248 


Carr House, 96 


222 
Carnwath, 192 
Carrington, 186 
Carshalton, 221 
Casewick, 55 
Castle Acre, 209 
Castle Camps, 193 
to 196 
Castle Hedingham, 


lll 
Castlesteads, 168, 


pl. xxii. 
Castleton, 44, 100, 
200 
Catton, 185 
Cavendish, 241 to 
243 
Cauldwell, 47, 48, 
256 
Cawdwell; 256 


199 
Chalfont "St. Giles, 
220 
~ -en-le- Frith, 


Chariton, pl. xx. 

Chartley, 343 

Chatsworth, 19, 38, 
96, pl. xx., 241 te 
243 


Chester, 115, 126 

Chesterfield, 46 to 
48, 77 to 80, 92 to 
96, 97, 126, 127, 
136, 156 

Chesterford, 156 





272 


Chesterholm, 167 
Chesters, Great, 199 
Chesterton, 120, 243 
Chevet or « heet, 48 
Chilcote, 126, 127 
= "112, 241 to 


Chip ping, Sodbury, 


Chipping Warden, 
201 


Christchurch, 221 

— Lawton, 15, 
1 

Cilurnam, 168, pl. 
xxi. 


n, 
Cloyne, 69 to 75,170 
to 176, 233 to 237 
——- Clipston, 
Cobham, 252 
Codnor, 19, 96, 126, 
200 


Codsall, 242, 243 
eshall, 109,110 
Co chester, 110, 136 
Cold Aston, 48, 92 
to 96 


Colwick, 198 
Comberford, 243 


Cork, 88, 69 to 75, 
169 to 176, 238 to 
237 


Coton, 22 

Cotton, 22 

Cotum, 186 

Cowley, 198 

— m2 105 
wley, 243 

Crayford, 4, 28, 47 

eowterns, 219 

Crich, 47, 95 

Cromer, 196 

Cromford, 254 

Cropredy, 63 

Crow Lane, 94 

Croxall, 185 

Croyland, 116, 186 

Cubley, 100 

Cuckney, or Cucno, 


anny 219 
Curber, 
Oatthenpe, 93 to 96 
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Dz. 


Danbury, 109 

Darlaston, 242, 243 

Darley, 49 

Darnall, 95 

Deal, 104 

Denbigh, 19 

Denby Grange, 96 

Deptford,103 to 106, 
21, 252 


104, 126, 126, 156, 
181 to 184, 191, 


Dover, 14, ‘91, 214, 
252 


Down, 186 
Downlands, 219 


Dromana, 84, 69 to 
75, 109 to 176, 283 


to 
Dronfield, 47, 48, 92 
to 96 


Drontheim, en 

Ducklin 

Dublin, <4 59, 69 
to 76, 169 to 176, 


Dunmow, 109, 110, 
111 


Dunsmore, 100 
Dunstable, 11 to 14 
Dupplin, 38 
Durham, 08, 
126, 151,201 to207 
Duxford, 102 


E. 


Ealing, 102 
Eaton, 19, 126 
Ebworth, 28 
Ecclefechan, 192 
Eccleshall, 15, 96 
Eckington, 95, 256 
Edensor, 96, 244 
Edenstoure, or Ed- 
ensor, 244 





Edenstowe, or Ed- 
wiustow, 
Edinburgh, 221, 226 
Edlesborrow, 222 
Edmonton, 196 
Ellesborough,28,222 
Elphin, 71 
Elsley, 46 
Elsworth, 120 


Eyam, 48, 192 


F. 


Farmcote, 242, 243 
Farnham, 196 
Fawley, 115 
Felstead, 111 

Fen Ditton, 120 


inde 
Flyford "Flavell, 104 
Folkestone, 214 
Foolow, 192 
Fotheringhay, 193 
to 196 


Foxton, 120 
Froxfield, 24 
Fulbourn, 120 
Falham, 29 


G. 
a 96, 
136, 197 
Gilthwaite, 127 


Glapwell, 49 
Glastonbury, 


Grantham, 91 
Gravesend, 29, 252 
Great Moor, 242, 


243 
Great Wirley, 192 
Great Yarmouth, 


221 
Greenhill, 139 to 144 
Greenwich, 32, 124, 


252 
Greystoke, 202 
Grimsby, 91 





a eee Bridge, 


Guilthwaite, 242,243 
Gumley Ewing, 241 
to 243 


H. 


Hackney, 156 
Hackthorne, 94 


pstead, 
Hampton, 152, I a1 
Hampton Court, lll 
Handley, 93 
Handsworth, 19, 95, 
192 


Hanley, 63, 93 
Hansworth, 189 to 
144 
Harding, 219 
Hardwick, 22, 97, 
126, ey! pl. xx., 
186, 24 to 243 
Baten, 210 
Harrin , pl. xx. 
Harwich, 104, pl. xx. 
Hasland, 241 to 248 


ings, 
Hatfield, 127, 256 
Hatfield Peverel ,109 


Hault Hucknall,241 
to 243 


Haveril, 111 
Hawks-point, 157 
ae 120 
Heage, 50 
Healaugh, 144 
Heanor, 19 
Heath, 94, 224 
Hedingham, 111 
Hempnall, 243 
Hereford, 66, 67, 


Hertford, 13, 121, 
219, 220 


Heverill, 111 
Hexham, 146 to 151 


Highlow, 96 
Hildersham, 120 
— 242, 


24 
Hints, 241 to 243 
Hinxton, 193 to 196 





Histon, 120 
Hitchen, 13 
Hoby, 186 
Hoddesden, 29 
Holbeck, 48 
Holme, él 
Holmsfield, 47, 48, 
93 to 96 


Horton, 255 





— -on-the-Hill, 


Houghall, 29 

Houghton, 118 | 

Hucknall, 100 

Hundall, 96 

Hyghege, or Heage 
50 


Hythe, 255 


1. 


liam, 97 

Ilkeston, 19 

oe 69, 169 to 
1 


7 
© +E 34 to 38, 
69 to 169 to 
176, 333 ‘ 237 
Ingatestone, 109 
Inkberrow, 222 
Ireton, 116 


Islington, 244 


J. 
Jarrow, 145 to 151 


K. 


Kedleston, 99, 100 
Keel, 15, 223 
Kelvedon, 109 
Kemsing, 9 
Kenilworth, 152,158 
Kerry, 38, 69 to 75, 
169 to 176, 233 to 


237 
Kersingham, 215 
Kesteven, 55 
Kettleby, 186 

illarney, 37 
Kinder, 96 
Kinderscout, 99, 100 
Kindleford, 243 





King's Langley, 13 
King’s Lynn, 214 
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Kingston, 218, 238, 
239 


Kirkstead, 87 
Kirby, 100 
Knightsbridge, 243 
Kniveton, 126 
Knole or Knowle, 
252 
Knoyle, 68 
Koningswalde, 6 


L. 


Ladock, 157 to 160 
Lamport, 196 
Lancaster, 45 
Lane End, 93 


Latton, 112 
Laughton, 127 
| Lawton, 15, 16 


Lichfield, 15, 20, 21, 
199, 243, 948 
Liffer, 68 
Limehouse, 105 
Limerick, 71 to 75 


Lindisfarne, 58, 146 
to 151 

Listra, 20 

Little Chester, 199 

Little Dunmow, 111 

Little Easton, 110 

Little Mapplestead, 
111 


Little Norton, 189 
to 144 

Litton, 258 

Liverpool, 248 


210 to 216, 217 to 
222, 255 


2, 
Long Eaton, 100 
Longston, 47 
Loughborough, 23, 
189, 256 





Luffenham, 115 
Lutterworth, 89 
Lydd, 252 
Lyminge, 62 
Lynn, 214 
Lytton, 258 


M. 


Madeley, 15, 16 ™ 

Maidstone, 30, 252 

Maldon, 1094 

Maltby, 152° 

Manchester, 60, 243 
248 


Mansfield, 47, 48, 


9 
Masborough, 139 to 
144 


Matlock, 48, 94, 192 
Meersbrook, 94, 144 
a 22, 197, 


Melrose, 149 
Mercaston, 126 
Merevale, 243 
Messingham, 186 
Middleton-by- 
Wirksworth, 244 
Milan, 6 
Milnthorpe, 47, 48, 
to 96 


Morley, 198, 246 
Mortlake, 102 to 106 
Morton, 186 
Munster, 34 to 38, 
69 to 75, 169 to 
176, 233 to 287 


Myton, 96 


N. 


Needham, 68 
Needham Grange, 


68 
Newark, 47, 48, 91 - 
Newbold, 
Newcastle, 104 
Newchapel, 100 
Newmarket, 41 _ 
Newton Grange, 
Newton Kyme, 127 





278 


Nor' 96, 250 
N rent Luffenham, 


115 
North Shields, 218 
N = Wingfield, 


Northwich, 95 


Norton Cucno or 
Cuckney, 94 

Norton Lees, 139 to 
144 


, 243 
Nymsfield, 242, 243 


0. 


Oakham, 9 
Oakley, 185 
Oakover, 96 
Okeover, 96 
Old Sarum, 247 


Overton, 241 to 248 
, 48, 93 to 


Owlersett, 19 

Owston, 31 

Oxford, 9, 17, 46, 63, 
65 to 68, 89, 118, 
139, 192, 248, 249 


P. 


Padley, 19 

Pampisford, 102 to 
106 

Park Hall, 93 

Parwich, 50 

Patshull, 241 to 243 

Pattingham, 241 to 
243 


Paynsley, 241 to 248 
Peaklehill, 48 
Penn, 242, 243 
Penshurst, 252 
~~ (Parwich) 


Peshall, 153 to 156 

Peterborongh, 116, 
186, 

Pevensey, 214 

Pillaton 243 
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Pilsden Court, 196 
Pilsley, 96 
Pinchbeck, 241 to 


243 
Pleasley, 19 
Potton, 28 
Powick, 27 
Prattshall, 47 
Prittlewell, 112 
Pype Hall, 82 


Qa. 
Quarn or Quarndon, 
99 
Quy, 120 


R. 


Raftra, 157 
Ramsbury, 247 
Ramsey, 86, 186 
Rampton, 240 
Ravenfield, 127,140 
Ravenstone or 
Raunston, 21 
Raunceby or Rance- 
by, 162 
Reading, 248 
Rempstone, 239 
Renishaw, 52 
Repton, 20, 50, 139, 


199 
Reresby, 127 7 
Retford, 46 to 48 
Richmond, 40, 126 
Riddington, 105 
Ripley, 96 


Ripon, 

Rochester, 212, 252 

Rome, 128 

Rotherham, 46 to 
48, 96, 127, 139 to 
144, 242, 243 

Ryckling, 28 

Rydes, 92 

Rye, 105 


193 to 196 
Salisbury, 62, 214, 
247, 248 


Scarb rough, 108 
Scrivelsby, 89 
Scarsdale, 96 


Seale, 21 
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Sedgeley Park, 192 

Selborne, 212 : 

— 19 see 
ee \ 


Sevenoaks, 98, 252 
Shallcross or Shaw- 
cross, 19 
Shardlow, 19 
Sheerness, 25, 104 
Sheffield, 43 to 46, 
94 to 96, 139 to 
144, 256 
Shelford, 120 
Shene, 89 
Sherbourne, 247 
Sherwood Forest, 
87, 129 to 138, 


224 
Shirland, 51 
Shirley, 96, 198 
Shrewsbury, 12, 248 
—— 214, 216 

horiondlegg, or 
Ph ay 
Shortlan or 

Shirland, 51 
Shrimpling, 209 
Sbropham, 6 
Silkstone, 92 
Sisonby, 94 
Skelbrook, 94 
Skelbrooke, 94 
Skipton, 48 
Slaugham, 238, 239 
Snelston, 19 
Somersall, 126, 127, 
253 


Somersall Herbert, 
126, 127, 258 


, 27 to 
82, 42, 43, 214, 


Sporle, 215 

St Albans, 11 to 14, 
109, pl. xx., 212, 
248 


St. Osyth, 110 

Stafford, 199 

Stamford, 53 to 56, 
113to 18 

Standale or Stern- 
dale, 19 

Stanton - in - the - 


Stanton, 19 
Standwick, 198 
Stauesgate, 112 





Staveley, 92, 94, 96, 
256 

a hts 30, 31, 103, 
105 


Stenson, 253 

Stoke, 112 

Stoke -upon- Trent, 
16 


Stonehenge, 250 
Stoneleigh, 196 
Stramshall, 238, 239 
Stratford, 112 
Stretford, 60 


‘| Stretton, 100 


Stirley, 198 
Strothistan, 186 
Summerset, 93 
Sutton, 96, 126, 127 
Swarkstone, 19 
Swavesey, 120 
Swinderby, 127 
Swineshead, 88 
Swynnerton, 15, 16, 
152 to 156, 223, 
224 


Sydeuham, 47 
Sysonby, 94 


t. 


Tadcaster, 144 
Tapton, 144 
Tasley, 243 
Taunton, 30, 31 
Tean, 100 

Temple Belwood, 50 
Teversham, 66 
Tettenhall, 242, 248 
Thanet, 252 
Tharsett or Thorn- 


Thaxted, 110 
Theddlethorpe, 27 
Thistleworth, 30 


Tickencote, 239, 240 
Tickenhall, 184 
Tickhill, 144 


ham, 38 
Totley or Tottle, 94 
Toton, 100 
Tottenham, 30 
— 217 to 


Trentham, 224 
— 19, 116 
Troy, 5 et seq. 
Truro, 248 








Trusley, 100 
Tuddington, 82 
Tunbridge, 252 
Tunstead. 96 
Tutbury, 182 
Tuxford, 239, 240 
Tycknall or Ticken- 
hall, 184 
Tytherington, 242, 
243 


Twickenham, 221 
Twyford, 253 


U. 
Uffculme, 219, 220, 
221 


Uffi nm, 116, 118 
Ulocty. 198 . 
Ulley, 46 

Upham, 244 
Unston, 48, 93 to 96 
Unthank, 48 
Uttoxeter, 238, 239 


Vv. 


Vann, 196 
Vindolana, 167 


w. 


Wakefield, 48, 96 
Walsoken, 
Waltham, 32, 108, 
215 
Walthamstow, 26 
Walton, 52 
Walton House, 9, 


pl. iv. 
ae age = 102 
apping, 2 
Ware, is 
Warden, 213 
Wareop, 46 
— 1038 to 106 


Wath, 92 
Wearmouth, 146 to 


188, 242, 248 
West Ham, 215 
West Laughton, 222 
West Walton, 222 
Westall, 186 
Westminster, 


Whitehall, 82 
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Whitmore, 15, 16, | Wilne, 100, 197 | Womborne, 243 Worsborough, 47, 
228, 224, 255 Wincobank, 144 | Woodhouse, 192, 5 
Whiting, 93 Winkburn, 144 241 to 243 Wrotham, 103 
—. 47, 48, | | Winterton, 186 | Woodland, 19 Wroughton, 244 
93 to 96 | Wate © 22, 24, Woodlands, 139, 144 | Wulfscote, 19, 97 
Wigley, 244 ae Woodseats, 46 to Wyberton, 67 
Willingham, 120 Wisbsch. 81 to 86, | 48, 92 to 96 Wycomb, 82 
Willi nm, 100,253 | 103 | Woodsmithies, 48 | Wymondsley, 68 
Willesley, 255 | Wislick, 189 | Woodthorpe, 139 to 
Willoughby, 22, 186 Witham, 109,114 | 144 
Willownot or Will- Withiam, 27 Wooham Ferrers, Z.. 
not, Withinshaw, 93 109 
Winchester, 186 ee 241 to Woolaton, 96 Yarmouth, 19, 221 
Windsor, 66 Woolwich, 218 Yendon, 100 
Wingerworth, 95 | Wokingham, 81 Worcester, 3, 27, | Yewtree, 223, 224 
Wingfield, 241 to | Wolfscote or Wuls- 217 to 222, 239, | York, 47, 103, 104, 
, 253 cott, 19, 97 248 116, 248 
Wingfield Manor, Wolstanton, 15,16 | Worfield, 243 Youghall, 34 to 38, 
241 to 243 Wolverhampton,67, | Worksop, 46 to 48 72 to 75, 98, 169 
Wilmington, 28 | 220 | to 176, 238 to 237 


DIEM 
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